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Armour’ makes the difference 


| AMP” THE QUALITY SYMBOL of body-building protein- Armour Meat Protein 


eokowenealle 


Protein—what is it? It’s a sandy-haired tyke who grew two inches 
in the past year...a pretty little “peaches and creamer,” so 
vibrantly fresh she can’t sit still for a minute...a mother as 
pert at forty as she was at twenty. 

Protein is truly the miracle ingredient—“‘the stuff of life” — 
but only if it is complete protein, providing a balanced supply 
of all ten of the building blocks—the essential amino acids we 
need daily to build and repair our vital body cells. Not all proteins 
are complete. Armour Meat Protein is. 

Armour Meat supplies our bodies with all ten of the life sus- 





Here are some of the Armour Meat 
Products that give you complete 
protein—A-M-P 


taining building blocks in perfect balance. 

At Armour and Company protein has a special name—A-M-P- 
Armour Meat Protein. Special care is taken to retain all the 
natural protein properties in Armour meat products, for without 
this special care protein properties can be lost. 

You get complete protein—all ten of the essential amino acids 





a body needs regularly—when you eat Armour Star meat pro¢ 
ucts. So next time you go shopping, buy Armour meat products 
because A-M-P is the quality symbol for complete protein, 
Armour Meat Protein. 
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Books of Particular Interest 


Now Available... 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS, New Fourth Edition 


By Henry A. Bowman, University of Texas 





A thorough revision of a popular and very successful text in preparation for marriage. Primary 
emphasis is upon the husband-wife relationship, processes and events leading up to it, adjust- 
ments required within it, and problems that may grow out of it. The reader is considered 
as a prospective participator in marriage—as distinguished from an observer of marriage 
and the family. Suitable for marriage courses in any department. 

The author discusses: differences between the sexes and roles of the sexes; reasons for mar- 
riage; nature of love, and how individuals may distinguish love from infatuation; age for 
marriage; changes in the sexes following onset of puberty; sexual maturity; emotional ma- 
turity; dating practices and problems, including petting and premarital sexual relations; choice 
of marriage partner; including choices involving special problems such as interfaith marriage; 
personality adjustment in marriage; the influence of various social pressures on marriage; 
sexual aspects of marriage; use of money and leisure time; reproduction; meeting children’s 
needs; sex education; marriage in the light of military service; campus marriages; marital 


failure and divorce. 


A Checklist of Other Important McGraw-Hill Books 


[-] Hurlock—CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT, 384 pages, $5.95 

[_] Bane—CREATIVE SEWING, 296 pages, $6.75 

[-] Bane—TAILORING, 254 pages, $7.50 

[_] Wingo—THE CLOTHES YOU BUY AND MAKE, 270 pages, $5.25 

[-] Carson—HOW YOU LOOK AND DRESS, 416 pages, $5.50 

[_] Goldmann—PLANNING AND SERVING YOUR MEALS, 265 pages, $4.50 


["] Betty Crocker—BETTY CROCKER’S PICTURE COOK BOOK, 472 pages, $4.95 
(Ring-bound) 


[_] Brandt—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BOOK OF HOME DECORATION, 320 pages, $4.95 


[-] Morton—THE HOME AND ITS FURNISHINGS, 450 pages, $5.36 
(Correlated Text-Film Series Available) 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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QUALIFIED DIETITIANS! 


Now the Army Medical Specialist Corps offers you 
superior professional experience in dietetics—while 
jyrthering or completing your professional educa- 
tion. Consider these four challenging programs 

each one an outstanding educational opportunity: 


|, Dietetic Internship Program: This 12-month in- 
iernship (approved by the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion) is open to qualified college graduates. If accepted, 
you train as a hospital dietitian while receiving the 
prestige, pay and allowances of an Army officer. 


2, Graduate Dietitian Program: This program offers 
qualified dietitians an opportunity to complete college 
studies leading to a master’s degree in Foods and Nutri- 
tion or Institution Management. If accepted, you receive 
an officer’s pay and allowances while attending the col- 
lege or university of your choice. Upon receipt of your 
master’s degree, you are assigned to the Food Service 
Division of an Army hospital. 


§. Student Dietitian Program: Junior or senior college 
sudents who qualify for this program can complete their 
sudies while earning more than $200 a month. Upon 
gaduation, you continue your education in the Army 
Dietetic Internship Program. 


4. Dietetic Summer Practicum: This 6-week program 
offers qualified applicants practical experience in hospital 
dietetics. The program is open to young women who have 
completed their junior year in college as home economics 
majors. If accepted, you become a temporary Federal 
Civil Service “student employee” at a selected Army 
hospital—receiving a salary of $166 a month. 
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STUDENT DIETITIANS! 
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COLLEGE JUNIORS! 


HERE'S FOOD 
FOR 
THOUGHT 


For more information 


about any of these four AMSC programs, 
please mail the coupon 






THE SURGEON GENERAL HE-4-60 
United States Army 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Please send complete details about the AMSC 


program(s) checked below: 








1. DIETETIC INTERNSHIP PROGRAM ["} 

2. GRADUATE DIETITIAN STUDENT PROGRAM 
3. STUDENT DIETITIAN PROGRAM 

4. DIETETIC SUMMER PRACTICUM 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 





U. S. ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 














® Disclosure of finance charges in connection 
with extensions of credit is the aim of $2755, a 
bill introduced into the Senate on January 7 by 
Senator Douglas of Illinois. The bill is now being 
considered by the Corsmittee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to which it was referred. 

The reason for introducing the bill and its pur- 

pose, as expressed in the bill, are: 
That the Congress finds and declares that economic stabili- 
zation is threatened when credit is used excessively for 
the acquisition of property and services. The excessive 
use of credit results frequently from a lack of awareness 
of the cost thereof to the user. It is the purpose of this 
Act to assure a full disclosure of such cost with a view to 
preventing the uninformed use of credit to the detriment of 
the national economy. 

Any persons engaged in the business of extending credit 
shall furnish to each person to whom such credit is ex- 
tended, prior to the consummation of the transaction, a 
clear statement in writing, in accordance with rules and 
regulations which the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System shall prescribe, (1) setting forth the total 
amount of the finance charges to be borne by such person 
in connection with such extension of credit, and (2) stating 
the percentage that such amount bears to the outstanding 
principal obligation, or unpaid balance, expressed in terms 
of simple annual interest. 

Finance charges would include charges such as 
interest, fees, service charges, discounts, and such 
other charges as the Board of Governors of the 


Federal Reserve System may prescribe. 


® Proposed repeal of the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education Act and of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946 are a part of $2832, a bill 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Cotton of New 
Hampshire. The bill proposes to return to the states 
for educational purposes an amount of money 
not otherwise appropriated equal to 25 per cent 
of the federal tax on cigarettes collected on ciga- 
rettes sold within the state. Another bill, $2831, 
introduced by Senator Cotton at the same time, 
provides for a refund of 12% per cent of the 
cigarette tax but does not propose repeal of the 
vocational education acts. Both bills were referred 
to the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


@ AHEA Legislation Committee Chairman Eliz- 


abeth Kramer has asked state home economics 
associations to help provide information on lamb 
grading and standards from the consumer's point 
of view. In her February 1960 Legislative News. 
letter to state presidents and chairmen of legislative 
committees in state home economics associations 
Mrs. Kramer outlined the status of federal grading 
of lamb and mutton (see also Washington News 
pages of the October 1959 and February 1969 
Journats) and asked the state groups to study 
the proposed standards and send to her comments 
and recommendations on them as well as on con. 
sumers’ reactions to grading of lamb. Copies of 
the lamb and mutton grade standards are available 
from the Director of the Livestock Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. They appear also 
in the October 21, 1959 issue of the Federal 
Register. 


@ Federal Agencies Financing Research, issued 
by Social Legislation Service, is a guide to the gov- 
ernment agencies and departments sponsoring 
extra-mural research. The program, procedures, 
and organization of each are summarized to indi- 
cate generally the design of each research program 
and the extent of its outside activity. Copies of 
Federal Agencies Financing Research, Document 
14, is available from Social Legislation Information 
Service, Inc., 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. Price $1. 


@ The mammoth stocktaking of local, state, and 
national resources to meet the needs of our children 
and youth which has been a part of the just- 
concluded White House Conference on Children 
and Youth is reflected in the background publica- 
tions issued for the Conference and available for 
purchase by the public. 

The Nation’s Children is a three-volume collec- 
tion of observations on the conditions, problems, 
and outlook of the nation’s young people. Titles of 
the individual volumes are The Family and Social 
Change, Development and Education, and Prob- 
lems and Prospects. A fourth volume is a book of 
charts titled Children in a Changing World. Other 
publications are to be issued after the Conference. 

Next month’s Journat will report the Conference, 
and a major address at the 1960 annual meeting 
of AHEA in Denver will be on the subject of the 
implications of the Conference for home economics. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fifty-first Annual Meeting, Municipal Auditorium, Denver, Colorado, June 28 to July 1, 1960 
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Eligible as a College Subject? 


HAT makes a subject in college worth 

teaching? I arm suggesting that distinctions 
having to do with the subject's age or its association 
with abstractions or traditional scholarly thinkers 
are errors of historical interpretation. They are 
superficial to the real distinctions of whether or not 
it is worth while to teach them and to teach them 
well. 

The membership rules of the “Academic Club” 
were first written at the time of ancient Greece. 
The members of the Academic Club became 
those subjects contemplated by free men as dis- 
tinct from slaves; they had to do also with state- 
craft, which was the business of the citizens of 
democratic Athens. And they had little or nothing 
to do, as Aristotle pointed out in his Politics, with 
the arts of householdery, which was again the 
work of slaves and, need we add, women. The 
medieval period, when learning was kept alive in 
church and monastery, added to the Academic Club 
those reclusive mental occupations of the priests, 
while leaving out their work in the fields and, 
perhaps unfortunately, their excellent experiment- 
ing with fine wines and liqueurs. Last of all to the 
circle of academic respect came those money-getting 
occupations accompanying the rise of the bour- 
geoisie in modern Europe: occupations which 
Aristotle had earlier condemned as illiberal and 
base rather than basic, but which ultimately gained 
the aura of respect as members of the third estate 
tose to position and power. These historic associa- 
tions are actually more reliable indicators of what 
isnow considered a “respectable” subject in college 
than is any intrinsic ability of that subject to be 
searchingly studied and imaginatively taught. 

So much for the Academic Club. What then 
should we use as benchmarks of a subject fit for 
college study? 

First, it should be a subject which adds useful 
human knowledge. It should add to the usefulness 
of the student as well. It ought also to lead on to 
possibilities of new knowledge; in this I agree 
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Louis T. Benezet 


Dr. Benezet is president of Colorado College in 
Colorado Springs. This article is adapted from his 
address at a meeting of the Colorado Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Fort Collins on Septem- 
ber 26, 1959. 


with the essentialists, while pointing out that sev- 
eral subjects in the Academic Club no longer lead 
on to new knowledge but merely recapitulate 
themselves. Phrenology, astrology, and palmistry 
are not legitimate subjects because throughout cen- 
turies they have never succeeded in adding useful, 
provable knowledge to humanity. 

Bricklaying is a useful subject, but its knowledge 
is useful only to a few and only at the particular 
time when bricklaying is called for. It also lacks a 
second quality for a college subject, namely, the 
quality of mental analysis and synthesis, deduction 
and induction. Might we not agree that a college 
subject ought to require something more than the 
simple effort of hand-training or rote-memory? 
Here again more than a few college subjects con- 
ventionally called “respectable” are guilty; for too 
many language courses are still taught through rote- 
memory, and too many science and engineering 
courses are taught by pat memorization of formulae 
and their application to set problems. The United 
States military academies have largely taught mem- 
ory courses, though they are now breaking into 
higher orders of mental effort. By contrast, certain 
problems in, for instance, child development, 
which might fall under a home economics cur- 
riculum, are decidedly complex in the mental opera- 
tions they require. 

A third standard for a respectable college subject 
is that it should be at home with other college sub- 
jects and should borrow freely from them. The 
violence we do in college to the unity of knowledge 
is one of the crimes of higher education. We like 
to shut ourselves off from everybody else and gather 
the little band of junior specialists around our 
private campfire. We like to bar the gate and 
make the admission price high. “Prerequisites” have 
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a comforting sound. The penalty for this is that 
college majors go through our courses isolated from 
other useful learning, and they graduate unable to 
talk about anything but their major. I have known 
brilliant physics graduates from liberal arts colleges 
who hadn’t a rudimentary knowledge of sociology; 
worse than that, they were contemptuous of prob- 
lems based on the human factor. There are social 
science majors who would run from a simple 
mathematical equation as if it were the sign of 
the black plague. 

We have a responsibility, whatever the college 
course, to graduate interesting and broadly useful 
citizens. If they cannot talk, think, and act like 
intelligent adults, then no manner of professional 
jargon will save them from the evidence of an 
inadequate education. Most home economics majors, 
as well as other majors in all our colleges, suffer 
from this kind of narrowness and overspecialization. 
One of the better ways to achieve real respectability 
in the Academic Club is to see to it that students 
can speak well, ask intelligent questions, and enjoy- 
ably read a book, all in some areas outside their 
field. How sadly we are failing this test throughout 
the upper level of American higher education. | 
still suffer shock when I meet an individual sport- 
ing a brand-new PhD who, in ordinary conversa- 
tion, “doesn’t talk so good.” 

My fourth standard for a respectable college 
subject is that it should lead to broader under- 
standing. This, in a way, is the other side of the 
last-named quality—that is, a subject should not 
only build on other learning but should build 
toward other learning. Once again, most depends 
upon how truly well a subject is taught. If a sub- 
ject is well taught, it should start its students asking 
themselves a host of wider questions about what 
their subject leads toward. 

If home economics deals with basic principles 
of nutrition, it ought also to undergird in the stu- 
dent a more knowing respect for her own physiology 
and a firmer ability to preserve health. In the 
long night-hours when as parents we watch over a 
sick child, some understanding of human physiology 
can become almost a life or death matter. 
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If home economics deals with child care and 
development, it puts itself in position also to teach 
toward understanding of human nature and mental 
health. It can lend insight into those impulses ip 
childhood which in the adult lead to aggression and 
war. It can help educate for counter-measures, 
perhaps. 

If home economics is to deal with materials, 
color, designs, and textiles for the home, it will not 
do its work well unless it shows the connection be. 
tween this and the principles of esthetic judgment. 
Actually, home textiles and design, along with 
advertising, have done as much as anything to 
make good modern art palatable to the layman; 
yet how often has this been used as a bridge to the 
art museum? 

Professor Frederica B. Carleton in a recent article 
on “The Roots of Home Economics” shows her sub- 
ject matter in the center of a ring bounded by the 
nourishing studies of art, physics, chemistry, bac- 
teriology, biology, psychology, sociology, political 
science, economics, and philosophy. That such 
studies do nourish home economics in its modem 
complexity I am ready to agree. The final test, 
however, becomes whether home economics leads 
not only in from such subjects but out again to 
them and past—out to the big questions of human 
behavior and human values, and to a better under- 
standing of the world around us. The real mission 
of any subject is the enlightenment of the human 
race. I should like to propose that that motto be 
placed over the door of the Academic Club. It 
might change some of the membership rules. 

Human study must go on—in ever-widening 
circles, down ever-lengthening corridors. Despite 
all our bickers about original versus derived subject 
matter, tradition versus novelty, each of us, I be 
lieve, carries within himself the psalmist’s words, 
“Where can wisdom be found; and what is the 
place of understanding?” When the curriculum of 
higher education can be composed of subjects, each 
of which agrees it can do no better than to com 
tribute its small share toward that understanding, 
then we shall have, I think, fewer Academic Clubs 
and better college learning for everyone. 


Career Information Exchange 


The American Home Economics Association and the American Dietetic 
Association are co-operating in the distribution of career materials. AHEA 
has sent 1500 copies of “Unfold Your Future in Home Economics” to ADA 
for distribution. In turn, 1500 copies of the ADA publication “Dietitians in 
Demand” are being included in AHEA career packets. 


a | \HEA’s International Scholarship Students 
| “Rneirele the World” 


1 and 
ures, 
Marion H. Steele 
rials, 
I not ACK in 1915, in her address as AHEA’s fourth Miss Steele, the Journal’s managing editor, serves 
n be- president, Martha Van Rensselaer said: “We as secretary of the AHEA’s international commit- 
nent. are perfectly willing to go around the world with Home tee and of the subcommittee on international 
with Economics, and there is no more fitting subject to fellowship and scholarship awards. 
g to | encircle the world than Home Economics.” Those 
man; | words have a timely ring in 1960 to members of the 
o the AHEA, whose 140 international students to date, repre- 
senting 39 countries, do indeed “encircle the world.” 
; Since 1930, when AHEA’s international scholarship 
ticle program began, 51 colleges and universities in the 
sub- United States have co-operated in these awards both 
y the financially and in many other ways. As always, the 
bac- | Association is grateful to these institutions and to the 
itical Institute of International Education for its help in the 
such selection of the awardees and in administrative arrange- 
dem ments for some of them. 
test, The ten 1959-60 AHEA international students come 
leads from the British West Indies Federation, England, Fin- 
n to land, Greece, India, Japan, Lebanon, Pakistan, and 
i Sweden. . 
i Sonya Margaret Jones of Havant, Hampshire, Eng- 
-_ land, the AHEA’s twelfth Helen W. Atwater fellow, is 
— studying for a master’s degree at the State University 
man of Iowa. A graduate of Queen Elizabeth College in 
0 be London, she received a diploma in dietetics from the 
. It 
Mrs. Haruko Ogawa Hiratsuka of Japan is a student 
ning at Purdue University, where her husband also is study- 
spite ing plant pathology. 
pject 
be- 





Sonya Margaret Jones of England, AHEA’s 1959-60 
Helen W. Atwater fellow, is studying at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


University of London in 1955. Her experience as a 
therapeutic dietitian was in the Portsmouth Group Hos- 
pitals and in the United Bristol Hospitals. In the latter 
she served as a therapeutic dietitian from 1957 until 
she came to the United States last fall. Her first-semester 
courses this year included social anthropology, statistics, 
family dynamics, hospital dietary administration, and 
home economics research. Upon completion of her 
study at the State University of Iowa she hopes to work 
with ill children not only in Britain but in some of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

The “tremendous friendliness” of people in the 
United States has impressed her, and her favorite Ameri- 
can phrase is “You're welcome.” It epitomizes, she says, 
“all the kindness I have received. . . . I would like to 
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Mrs. Maryam Magqbool Elahi of West Pakistan con- 
siders herself most fortunate to be studying at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. 


express my deep gratitude to the American Home 
Economics Association for what I know will be a most 
stimulating and memorable year.” 

Mrs. Haruko Ogawa Hiratsuka of Tokyo, Japan, 
is a foods and nutrition major at Purdue University, 
where her husband is majoring in plant pathology. 
With this combination of training, they would even- 
tually like to work as a team and do college teaching 
and extension work. Before coming to the United 
States, Mrs. Hiratsuka, a 1958 graduate of International 
Christian University in Tokyo, was assistant secretary 
of the ICU Church and junior adviser of the ICU 
Women’s Dormitory. Her undergraduate major was 
organic chemistry, and one of her courses this year is 
a graduate course in biochemistry. 

She has found customs in the United States very 
different from those in Japan, she says, and has been 
impressed by the many “ready-mades” in everyday use 
here, including instant coffee ‘and precooked rice. Such 


Mohini Vishuan Canaran 

of India, a student at Drexel 

Institute of Technology, 

feels very much at home in 
the United States. 


Photo-Arts, Philadelphia 








Helen Dikeakou of Greece 

is the first AHEA 

national scholarship student 

to study at the University 
of Delaware. 





time savers, however, have enabled her to study ang 
keep house at the same time this year; yet she has 
observed that so many ready-mades tend to disco 
originality on the part of the individua!. But, to quote 
her, “there are many things to learn from the Americap 
way of life to improve our way of life.” 

Mrs. Maryam Magbool Elahi of Lahore, Weg 
Pakistan, hopes to obtain her bachelor’s degree in home 
economics this year at the University of Rhode Island 
where she is majoring in textiles and clothing. She 
holds a diploma in home science and a teachers train. 
ing diploma from Lady Irwin College in New Delhi, 
India. Her experience has included that of home sc. 
ence mistress in a state school in India. She als 
served two years as a lecturer in the Lady Shahabuddin 
College of Domestic Arts in Lahore and two years » 
lecturer and officiating warden at the College of Home 
and Social Science in Lahore. She plans now to teach 
in the latter College upon her return to Pakistan 
but says that, as a government employee, she can be 
asked to work in some other capacity, since she wil 
have specialized in textiles. She hopes, however, to do 
graduate study in textiles before returning home. She 
is the wife of an army officer and the mother of two 
children. 

The friendliness of the American people and of the 
students at the University of Rhode Island, where even 
those she does not know greet her with a “Hi,” has im- 
pressed her. She has also been impressed with the eff- 
ciency of cafeterias in the United States. “I consider 
myself really fortunate in being in the States,” she says, 
“and consider this opportunity one of the greatest | 
have had and will have in my life time.” 

Mohini Vishuan Canaran of Vikarabad, Deccan, 
Andhra Pradesh, India, is studying for a master’s degree 
at Drexel Institute of Technology. Nutrition and insti 
tutional management are her major subjects this year 
Her undergraduate training was at Osmania University 
in Hyderabad and with the Faculty of Home Science 
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at the University of Baroda. After receiving her BSc 
(Home) degree in 1957 from the latter, she became a 
lecturer in nutrition, first-aid, and institutional house- 
keeping at the College of Catering and Institutional 
Management in Andheri, Bombay. Upon her return to 
India, she says, “I shall continue to teach in whichever 
college requires my qualifications. Many home science 
colleges have been recently opened in India and all of 
them need trained teachers.” She feels very much at 
home in the United States and enjoys American food. 
She was rather sho¢ked, however, when a dormitory 
friend asked her if sht would like to go on a “blind date.” 

Helen Dikeakou of Athens, Greece, is the first 
AHEA international student to study at the University 
of Delaware. A 1958 graduate of the Harocopios 
Superior School of Home Economics in Callithea, 
Athens, she was employed as a teacher for a year by 
the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion, which prepared girls who expected to migrate to 
Australia and Canada- as household helpers. A large 
percentage of these girls had not completed elementary 
school, and the instruction given them included the 
operation of electrical appliances, methods of house- 
cleaning and sanitation, child care, and the preparation 
and serving of meals. The home economics education 
courses that Miss Dikeakou is taking at the University 
of Delaware will prepare her, she hopes, to teach at the 
Harocopios School upon her return to Greece. She is 
finding life at the University both enjoyable and inter- 
esting and daily discovers customs different from those 
of her homeland. She was pleased to find Greek letters 
used as the names of fraternities in the United States. 
“I am extremely grateful,” she says, “to the AHEA and 
the University of Delaware for the opportunity to study 
in the United States.” 

Brita-‘Stina Nordenstedt, a Laplander by birth, 
calls Umea, Sweden, home. She is the 1959-60 AHEA- 
Omicron Nu student at the University of Minnesota, 
where she is majoring in general home economics with 


Gunnel Ingeborg Ohls of 
Finland is the 1959-60 
AHEA-Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron scholarship student at 
Iowa State University. 


Florence Theophilus of 

India is a candidate for a 

PhD at Cornell University, 

where she has been study- 
ing since 1958. 
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Novlet Claris Hunter of Jamaica, studying at the 
University of Wisconsin, is AHEA’s first student from 
the British West Indies Federation. 
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University of Wisconsin 


home economics education and curriculum and instruc- 
tion her minors. A graduate of the Teacher Training 
College of Home Economics in Umea, she also had six 
months’ additional training at the University of Aarhus 
in Denmark and numerous short courses at various 
schools in Sweden and one in England. Her experience 
has included a year of cooking demonstrations through- 
out Sweden for the Swedish Commercial Federation, 
four months’ teaching in a Folk High School, two years’ 
teaching in the Secondary School in Umea, and, since 
1956, teaching at the Teacher Training College of 
Home Economics in Umeda. She expects to return to 
the College, she says, “more qualified for my work.” 

U.S. customs that have impressed her include our 
different way of handling a knife and fork, our informal 
way of becoming acquainted with strangers, our busy 
social life (“Your clubs and meetings take the breath 
out of me,” she says), our football games. . . . To quote 
Anahid Sarkis Tashjian 
of Lebanon is the AHEA’s 
Gertrude T. Spitz scholar- 
ship student at the Uni- 


versity of Kentucky. 


University of Kentucky 
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her, “We kick the ball with our feet in Sweden, but 
here you lie on it most of the time.” 

Noviet Claris Hunter of St. Andrew, Jamaica, 
B.W.LF., is a candidate for a master’s degree at the 
University of Wisconsin, where the major part of her 
study is concentrated on the Cooperative Extension 
Service, especially as it relates to the home agent. She 
received a teaching diploma in 1948 from the Beth- 
lehem Training College for Women in Jamaica, another 
diploma in 1955 for attending the First West Indies 
Home Economics Training Course held for nine months 
at the University College of the West Indies at Mona, 
and a BS degree in home economics in 1959 from 
the Agricultural and Technical College at Greensboro, 
North Carolina. Before coming to the United States in 
1957, she served for ten months as divisional home 
economics officer with the Jamaica Social Welfare 
Commission and prior to that was a home economics 
teacher in a Practical Training Center for Girls and an 
elementary school teacher. On her return to Jamaica 
she expects to resume her duties with the Jamaica Social 
Welfare Commission. 

Gunnel Ingeborg Ohls of Virkby, Finland, holds 
the 1959-60 AHEA-Phi Upsilon Omicron Scholarship 
at Iowa State University, where she is studying for an 
MS degree with home economics education as her 
major. She was also enrolled at the University last year, 
when she held one of the Department of State fellow- 
ships offered each year to graduate students from 
Finland. A graduate of the Helsingin Kotitalousopetta- 
jaopisto in Helsinki, she has taught home economics for 
six years in the same grammar school (high school) — 
the Karis Billnis Samskola—from which she herself 
was graduated. A two-year course in home economics 
is compulsory for all Finnish high school girls, she says, 
and shorter courses are offered for boys in many schools. 
Miss Ohls expects to return to the Karis Billniis Samskola 
next year as she is on leave from her teaching post 
there, but when there is an opportunity on the teaching 
staff of one of the home economics colleges in Finland 
she plans to apply for the position, as home economics 
teacher training is the work that now interests her most. 

Florence Theophilus of Tambaram-East, Madras 
State, India, holds the bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
and a diploma in teaching from Madras University and 
an MS from Vassar College and is now a candidate 
for a PhD at Cornell University, where she has been 
studying since 1958. In 1957 she was made professor 
of physiology and nutrition and head of the home sci- 
ence department at Women’s Christian College in 
Madras, where she had been teaching for several years, 
and upon her return there says she will be “helping 
with both undergraduate and graduate courses in nutri- 
tion.” This year she is concentrating on course work 
and research in nutrition. In the United States the 
interest of teachers in bringing out the best each indi- 
vidual student is capable of has impressed her, as have 
the dignity accorded labor—“an asset to all who have 
opportunities to earn their way through college—and 
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appreciation of both the little and the big things people 
do for one another.” The U.S. custom of “dating” 
seems strange, she indicates, to one from the Far East, 
“It is rather amusing to hear students talk about ‘dates’ 
for to me dates are edible preserved fruits in neat 
packets!” 

Anahid Sarkis Tashjian of Beirut, Lebanon, is the 
AHEA’s Gertrude T. Spitz scholarship student at the 
University of Kentucky, where she hopes to receive an 
MS degree at the end of August. She began her col. 
lege training at Aleppo College in Aleppo, Syria, and in 
June 1959 received a BA in General Home Economics 
from the Beirut College for Women. As there are no 
schools in Lebanon offering the dietetic training she 
desired, she felt that she had to come to the United 
States to obtain it. Home economists who have majored 
in nutrition are greatly needed in the Middle East, Miss 
Tashjian believes, to teach the people how to live ade. 
quately on a minimum income, since more than half 
of the populace, she says, have low incomes. Further. 
more, those who can afford an adequate diet know little 
about planning menus to provide for the needs of each 
member of the family. The courses Miss Tashjian is 
taking at the University of Kentucky will give her the 
background to help improve the nutrition situation 
in her homeland. She feels very much at home in Ken- 
tucky and finds the students and faculty members kind 
and very understanding. 

An additional international scholarship for 
1959-60 was granted to a young woman from Iraq, 
Zeinab Allos, for study at the University of Tennessee; 
but to date she has not been able to take advantage 
of it. She hopes, however, to begin her study in June. 

Scholarship Fund Determines Number of 
Awards. Each year in February the AHEA’s com- 
mittee on international scholarships makes as many 
awards for the following academic year as the Asso- 
ciation’s current International Scholarship Fund will 
permit. Contributions to this fund are received annually 
from interested members of the Association, affiliated 
home economics clubs in colleges and _ universities 
throughout the United States, state and local home 
economics associations, and Omicron Nu and Phi 
Upsilon Omicron. For a good many years these two 
honorary home economics societies have each been 
contributing annually the AHEA’s share in a scholar- 
ship. 

AHEA’s Stipend to Be Increased. In view of the 
increasing costs of a college education, the AHEA’s 
executive committee voted at its January meeting 
increase the Association’s stipend in each international 
scholarship, beginning with the academic year 1960-61, 
from the present $750 to $1,000. Co-operating colleges 
will still contribute the equivalent of $500, possibly in 
the form of remission of tuition or fees, in each scholar- 
ship, making the total value of each scholarship $1500. 
The total value of the Helen W. Atwater fellowship will 
remain at $1700, with the AHEA contributing $1200 
and the co-operating institution $500. 
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Achievement of Superior Majors 


NE of the major concerns of our society 

today is the wasted intellectual ability of its 
citizens. Home economics, like other academic 
fields, is aware that many college students are not 
utilizing their intellectual talents to their full capac- 
ity. Can American society afford to be content with 
mediocre achievement? What inspires superior 
achievement? What are some of the factors that 
relate to high and low achievement of superior 
college students who are majoring in home eco- 
nomics? 

A study was made at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, to compare home economics graduates 
of superior ability whose achievement was high 
with those, also of superior ability, whose achieve- 
ment was below their capi ability. Originally the 
plan for the study included comparisons on three 
types of data: (1) Cooperative Read- 
ing Test, Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey, and the Strong Vocational Interest Inventory; 
(2) questionnaire responses pertaining to the gradu- 
ates’ viewpoints and goals when they were students 
at the University; and (3) questionnaire responses 
relating to their marriage, employment, and other 
activities following graduation. Since some of the 
graduates had not taken the complete test battery, 
this report deals only with the last two phases—the 
questionnaire results. 

The sample consisted of home economics majors 
who graduated between 1955 and 1958, whose total 
scores on the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination were 120 or above and who 
returned a questionnaire describing their goals, 
opinions, and activities. Twelve of these graduates, 
who earned an over-all grade point average of B 
or above, are referred to in this report as the high- 
achievers. Nineteen graduates, classified as under- 
achievers, received a grade point average between 
Cand B. 


Their College Years 


None of the items on the checklist revealed 
significant difference as the graduates looked back 
upon their goals when they entered college. How- 
ever, several of the differences might be worthy of 
further study with a larger sample. The high- 


scores on the 


Olive A. Hall 


Dr. Hall is an assistant professor in the department 
of home economics at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


achievers ranked first an interest in developing the 
intelligence and wisdom necessary to live a full life 
(75 per cent of high-achievers and 53 per cent of 
under-achievers ). On the other hand, the under- 
achievers thought that training for a particular pro- 
fession was their predominant goal (89 per cent of 
under-achievers and 67 per cent of high-achievers ). 
Preparing for marriage and family life was of 
great importance to both groups (63 per cent of 
under-achievers and 58 per cent of high-achievers ). 

Several significant differences appeared when the 
graduates analyzed the factors that stimulated them 
to perform as well as they did scholastically (see 
table 1). The principal difference was in their 
“self-imposed standards of excellence,” an item 
checked by 83 per cent of the high-achievers and 
by 42 per cent of the under-achievers. 

Among the factors that may have prevented these 
graduates from attaining higher scholastic standing, 
only one response showed a significant difference 
(see table 2). None of the high-achievers but 26 
per cent of the under-achievers felt that a need to 
work toward self-support was a handicap to them 
scholastically. None of the high-achieving students 
was entire sly self-supporting while in college; 33 
per cent did not contribute toward self- support; and 
67 per cent were partially self-supporting. In con- 
trast, 26 per cent of the under-achievers were en- 


TABLE | 


Factors stimulating scholastic performance 





HIGH UNDER 
ITEM ACHIEVERS ACHIEVERS 
NUMBER 12 NUMBER 19 


per cent per cent 
Self-imposed standards of excellence 83* 42° 
High expectations of their parents 67 267 
Desire for a well-rounded education 50 59 
Desire to complete degree requirements 427 847 
Desire to receive honors or a scholarship 427 51 
Fear of failure oF 21 





* Difference significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence 
t Difference significant at the 5 per cent level 
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tirely self-supporting; 42 per cent were partially 
self-supporting; and 32 per cent did not contribute 
toward their self-support. The major types of work 
experiences in which at least half of the high- 
achievers and under-achievers participated were 
office work, baby sitting, and store service. The two 
major benefits they felt they received from their 
work experiences, as listed by 50 per cent or more 
of the graduates, were: knowledge of how to work 
with people and increased self-assurance and con- 
fidence. Other benefits mentioned by at least 25 
per cent of the graduates were: poise, judgment and 
ability to make decisions, ability to plan and or- 
ganize work, improvement in manual skills, knowl- 
edge of how to handle children, and improvement 
in ability to manage people. 


TABLE 2 
Factors preventing higher scholastic standing 





HIGH- UNDER- 
ITEM ACHIEVERS | ACHIEVERS 
(womper 12) (NuMBER 19) 





per cent per cent 
Interest in having time for recreation. . 42 $2 
Stiff competition.............. : 17 42 
Anxiety during examinations. ....... 17 32 
Courses too remote from life situations 17 26 
Need for working toward self-support. .. o* 26* 





* Difference significant at the 1 per cent level. 


Marked differences appeared when the graduates 
rated themselves in comparison with other members 
of their college on certain personal characteristics. 
They rated themselves on a three-point scale: “be- 
low average,” “average,” or “higher than average.” 
Table 3 shows only the items on which many of the 
graduates felt they would have rated higher than 
the average member of their class. Items on which 
the high-achievers were outstandingly above the 


TABLE 3 
“Higher than average”’ self-ratings on personal characteristics 





| 
HIGH- | UNDER- 
ITEM ACHIEVERS | ACHIEVERS 
(NUMBER 12)) (NUMBER 19) 











per cent per cent 

Sense of responsibility................. 92* 53* 
Conscientiousness........... as 83* 1... 
el 67* @1* 
Motivation to achieve............... 67* 21* 
EG ACLS, ob no dithaweae ois 0 0's 58T 21f 
Efficiency of study habits........... 50* 5* 
Soi. ss ewaceccess 42 21 








* Difference significant at the 1 per cent level. 
t Difference significant at the 5 per cent level. 


under-achievers included: sense of responsibility 


conscientiousness, intelligence, motivation to achieve 
eS | 


and efficiency of study habits. 

Only 50 per cent of the high-achievers and 5 
per cent of the under-achievers said they would 
choose the same major within home economics jf 
they were starting college this year. Table 4 shows 
the direction of the changes indicated by those 
whose former major was different from the one 
they would propose taking if they were to start 
college now. 


TABLE 4 


Choices of former majors and proposed majors 





HIGH-ACHIEV ERS UNDER-ACHIEVERS 


(NUMBER 12) (NUMBER 19) 
MAJOR ee — — 
Former Proposed Former Proposed 


Major Major Major Major 


num- per num- per num- per num per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cen 


Home economics teach- 





er education . 7| 58; 8 | 67| 9/47 12) 68% 
Foods and nutrition 

(dietetics) . . 4'33| 0| 0; 7/187 4/@° 
General home eco- 

nomics si 1; 8| 2/17) 8/16 8) 16 
Clothing and textiles 0; 0} 0] OO] O| oO 1) & 
Food technology. . . . 0; 0;] 0; OO; 0} 0] 1/8 
Non-home-economics. 0; 0}; 2/17; 0; 0; 1/8 

* One person chose to combine teacher education and dietetics. 

t One person chose to combine teacher education and general 
home economics. 

t One person chose to combine teacher education and clothing 
and textiles. 


In answer to several questions about their college 
programs, the graduates were asked to express their 
points of view on a three-point scale: “seldom or 
never,” “occasionally,” or “most of the time.” Table 
5 shows only the per cents whose responses were 
for the last rating, “most of the time.” A high per 
cent of the high-achievers and under-achievers 
agreed that their college work challenged them most 
of the time, but few of them had been stimulated 
to do independent investigation or self-evalua- 
tion. 

The last page of the questionnaire provided a 
opportunity for the graduates to offer suggestions 
for the improvement of the home economics prc 
gram at UCLA. All of the high-achievers wrote 
suggestions, but one-fourth of the under-achievers 
left this question unanswered. Forty-two per cent 
of the high-achievers and 32 per cent of the under 
achievers asked that students be permitted to take 
more electives, particularly in literature, art, and 
the social sciences. As one of the high-achievers 
expressed it: 
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There is a need for more electives. Basically a home 
economist is a person with a broad education focused on the 
home. Thus the more she is encouraged to broaden her 
base of learning the better she will be as a home economist. 
Perhaps this could be done by setting up general categories 


of requirements rather than so many specific courses. 


TABLE 5 


ions answered “‘most of the time’ by colleae araduates 
as they looked back on their college programs 





HIGH- UNDER- 
ACHIEVERS ACHIEVERS 
(womper 12) (NuMBER 19) 


QUESTION 





————_—__—_ 


per cent per cent 


Was your college work a challenge to 


you?..... Si eeeenakan 75 63 
Were the problems presented in class the 


problems that seemed important to 


Ore rT ee 33 37 
Did you have opportunities to get to 

know your teachers in conferences? .. . 33 11 
Were you encouraged to evaluate your 

own progress in relation to your goals?. 17 11 


Did you look up your own material in a 

library rather than depend upon lec- 

ture notes?.. . Peake 17 
Were you expected to do independent re- 

search in an area of en interest 


ue 


toyou?...... decks 17 5 
Were you more interested in grades than 
in actual achievement?.. . . a s 26 





Thirty-three per cent of the high-achievers and 
21 per cent of the under-achievers wanted courses 
that would be more practical and realistic. One of 
the under-achievers felt that: 


There is not enough philosophy taught concerning the 
position of women in our society today. We are training 
career women instead of placing an emphasis on home and 
family. This creates many serious conflicts. We are not 
being realistic. 

The desire for practical courses was balanced by 
requests from graduates who felt the courses should 
be more theoretical and stimuiating. One of the 
high-achievers gave several brief comments: “more 
intellectual stimulation, less idealistic courses, more 
theory, and approach home economics with a more 


scientific basis.” 
Life Following College 


Sixty-seven per cent of the high-achievers were 
employed full-time at the time of this study as com- 
pared with 42 per cent of the under-achievers. On 
the other hand, 25 per cent of the high-achievers 
and 47 per cent of the under-achievers were not 
employed outside of the home. 

A comparison of income earned in 1958 revealed 
that 62 per cent of the high-achievers who were 
employed received between $4,000 and $5,999 and 
38 per cent received under $4,000. The under- 
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achievers were quite different from the high- 
achievers with respect to their earnings—67 per cent 
earned less than $4,000 and 33 per cent earned from 
$4,000 to $5,999. A wide range was evident in total 
family income. One graduate who was married but 
not employed outside of her home reported a family 
income of $10,000 or above. In two instances where 
both husband and wife were employed on a part- 
time basis while the husband was continuing his 
college studies, the combined family income was 
under $4,000. 

Teaching and utility home service were the two 
principal occupations held by the graduates who 
were employed presently or who had worked since 
graduation. High-achievers reported hospital die- 
tetics and public health as the only other fields in 
which they were employed at the time of the study. 
One or more of the under-achievers mentioned her 
work as a journalist, food service manager, labora- 
tory technician, hospital dietitian, and assistant in 
a child-care center. 

Twenty-five per cent of the high-achievers were 
single, 67 per cent married, and 8 per cent divorced 
or separated. Among the under-achievers, 16 per 
cent were single, 74 per cent married, 5 per cent 
divorced or separated, and 5 per cent remarried. 
Of those who were married or who had been mar- 
ried, 33 per cent of high-achievers had children and 
56 per cent of under-achievers had children. 

The per cents who continued studying were 
similar in the groups of high- and under-achievers: 
adult education, 25 and 26 per cent; regular college 
courses, 17 and 21 per cent; and University Exten- 
sion courses, 16 and 10 per cent. Those who listed 
specific objectives of their study mentioned a master’s 
degree, a Special Secondary Credential for teach- 
ing homemaking, or a General Secondary Credential 
which permits teaching other subjects besides home- 
making. 

Although the average number of magazines read 
regularly by the graduates was four for both groups, 
the under-achievers had a few individuals who read 
far more than the majority (one listed 13 titles). At 
the other extreme, three members of the under- 
achieving group listed only two magazines as being 
read regularly. The range of reading among the 
high-achievers was between three and six maga- 
zines. General cultural magazines (such as Life, 
Newsweek, and Saturday Evening Post) comprised 
47 per cent of the titles listed by the high-achievers 
and 37 per cent of those listed by the under- 
achievers. Slightly over 30 per cent of the titles 
listed by both groups were general homemaking 
magazines (such as Better Homes and Gardens, 
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McCall's, and Ladies’ Home Journal). Eleven per 
cent of the magazines read by the high-achievers 
and 19 per cent of those listed by the under- 
achievers were of a professional nature. 

When listing their leisure activities or outlets for 
self-expression since graduating from college, the 
two groups showed similar interests. Sewing was 
mentioned by 67 per cent of the high-achievers and 
by 53 per cent of the under-achievers. Reading was 
mentioned by 25 per cent of the high-achievers and 
37 per cent of the under-achievers. Decorating or 
redecorating a home provided a creative outlet for 
one-fourth of the persons in both groups. 

When the graduates checked professional or com- 
munity organizations to which they belonged, 83 
per cent of the high-achievers indicated Omicron 
Nu. Fifty per cent of the high-achievers and 32 
per cent of the under-achievers were members of 
the American Home Economics Association. Seven- 
teen per cent of the high-achievers and 5 per cent 
of the under-achievers belonged to the American 
Dietetic Association. Church organizations, National 
Education Association, Pi Lambda Theta, sororities, 
and Parent-Teacher Association were among the 
activities in which these graduates participated. 


Their Challenge to the Colleges 


Admittedly these results were based upon a small 
number of graduates, all from one institution. The 
challenges that the data imply for the University of 
California, Los Angeles, might differ from the chal- 
lenges that other institutions face in improving their 
programs for superior students. Nevertheless, each 
institution has a responsibility to identify the ability 
of its students and to evaluate its program con- 
tinually so that students are stimulated to measure 
up to their potential. 

One of the needs revealed by this survey might 
be for more adequate financial aid, perhaps in the 
form of scholarships. However, one might raise the 
question as to whether or not the under-achieving 
students of superior ability would be the ones 
selected as recipients when scholarships are avail- 
able. Do we tend to give aid to the student who 
possesses high ability and who has proved capable 
of high achievement rather than to use scholarships 
as a means of freeing time and of motivating an 
under-achiever to higher performance? 

The broad area of motivation raises another 
challenge to the colleges and universities. If self- 
motivation is a powerful drive toward the attain- 
ment of standards of cxcellence, what are we doing 
to increase the inner motivation of students who are 
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highly capable but who are content with mediocre 
performance? 

Through their responses, the under-achieyers 
suggested that greater emphasis might be placed 
upon building personal qualities such as industry, 
conscientiousness, and a sense of re sponsibility 
Both the high-achievers and under-achievers pointed 
to serious deficiencies in our program which may 
be tied in with these personal qualities. What can 
we do to encourage superior students to do more 
self-evaluation, to engage in further individual in. 
vestigation on the topics they study, and to pursue 
independent research? Perhaps we could examine 
some of the methods being used to challenge gifted 
students in other fields of study and develop crea- 
tive approaches suited to home economics. Should 
we develop more programs such as the advanced 
placement or honors programs which are being used 
by a number of liberal arts and some home eco- 
nomics colleges? 

In view of the fact that so many under-achievers 
rated themselves as average or below average in 
their study habits, home economics departments 
might find objective tests helpful in determining 
which of the superior students are having problems 
with reading speed, comprehension, or vocabulary. 
Students of superior ability who are handicapped in 
these basic skills should be referred to the proper 
service on campus where they can be aided to 
develop more efficient study habits. 

A final challenge stems from the observation that 
a number of the graduates were not completely 
satisfied with their choice of a major. Are we giving 
home economics students a realistic view of the 
qualifications for various professional areas? Do 
the students know about the opportunities various 
professional areas offer to new graduates, to persons 
who are interested in combining part-time work 
with marriage, to those who wish to return to em- 
ployment after several years as a full-time home- 
maker, and to those who wish to prepare themselves 
for advancement? 

As we work with college students who are major- 
ing in home economics, we must remember that 
students differ not only in their ability to profit from 
instruction but also in personal and_ background 
factors that may relate to their level of achievement. 
Superior achievement does not automatically accom- 
pany high ability. Through careful guidance of 
students and experimentation with creative pro- 
grams, we may be able to narrow the gap that 
now exists between ability and actual accomplish- 
ment. 
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Significance of Consumers’ Textile Complaints 


NDUSTRIAL development in the entire field 

of textiles is expanding so rapidly that both 
the consumer and the home economist find it diffi- 
cult to keep up to date. Continuing research and 
its application constantly expand the textile field. 
The home economist, who has long contributed 
toward the education of a well-informed consumer, 
is finding the task of furnishing consumer guide- 
lines for textiles becoming more and more involved. 
That the task is more challenging and that the 
public is eager for information are also true. 

Today's consumer frequently finds a new fabric 
name when she buys almost any item of clothing. 
Does this name mean a new fiber or a new blend 
of fibers? A new fiber form or a new weave? A 
new finish or a new way to lock-in color? Or is 
it merely a new trade-mark name? At the present 
rate at which man-made textiles are being intro- 
duced, it is practically impossible to be completely 
and currently informed on all the new fabrics on 
today’s market. 

Within the past month, legislation has gone into 
effect which will further whet the public need for 
and interest in textile information. It will also offer 
an opportunity to help the consumer recognize the 
contribution that she can make to satisfactory textile 
products. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of the 
consumer to assume that a clothing purchase will 
perform well. Few questions are asked at the time 
of purchase about quality in performance. Yet, 
every consumer at some time has made unsatisfac- 
tory and disappointing clothing purchases. 

Most consumers do not realize the important role 
they should play in developing standards for tex- 
tiles. It is here that the home economist must 
develop methods and techniques to inform the 
consumer about the desirable contribution she can 
make. Consumers who return an item which early 
in its use begins to show some type of failure and 
who report reasons it did not meet expectations 
are helping to develop textile standards. Such valid 
consumer complaints about items which have in- 
adequate wear-life should not be confused with 
customer complaints which involve such things as 
wrong size, delayed shipments, damage in transit, 
and other pre-use classifications. 


Frances Reis Quinn 


Mrs. Quinn is an extension clothing specialist in 
the California Extension Service at Berkeley. This 
article was planned for the Journal by the AHEA 
consumer interests committee, of which Mrs. 
Quinn is a member. 


Standards Help 

Present textile standards, such as those developed 
by the American Standards Association, resulted 
from the co-operative efforts of many groups con- 
cerned with production and use of textiles. These 
include fiber manufacturers, fabric producers, gar- 
ment laun- 
derers, dry cleaners, and also consumers. 

The best known American Standards Association 
textile standard is designated L-22. This establishes 
minimum end-use performance requirements for 
some 50-odd fabrics of rayon, acetate, and mixed 
blends. The purpose of the standards in L-22 is to 
establish a minimum platform of adequacy rather 
than to regiment the production and sale of fabrics. 

Laboratories which test consumer returns played 
a major role in setting the level of standards below 
which values should not go if a product is to be 
of adequate serviceability. Consumers helped set 
those values by returning goods which did not give 
satisfactory service. 

A technical committee of the American Standards 
Association has been working to formulate a set 
of standards for fabrics of all fibers. Once these 
formulations have been determined, it is then the 
job of the home economist to use every educational 
means to make these standards known to the con- 
sumer. Use of the standards is voluntary on the 
part of industry, but the opinion of a well-informed 
consumer-public will encourage their early adop- 
tion. 

Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, and director 
of research of Texas Woman’s University, and the 
Association's repre- 
Association 


manufacturers, retailers, commercial 


dean 


Economics 
American Standards 
“I am convinced 


American Home 
sentative on the 
Sectional Committee L-22, say 
that the Committee is doing a splendid job in try- 
ing to incorporate good consumer standards into 
the final American Standards for all textiles. 

Some of the laboratory work of certain textile 
groups has been incorporated in the proposed 
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standards. . . . The criterion being whether or not 
the standards are in the public interest. . . . It was 
a tremendous undertaking to try to get standards 
which would apply to all types of textiles, but this 
has been undertaken and I believe the outcome 
will be to the advantage of the consumer.” 


Legislation and Standards 


For the first time in textile history, the completion 
of this new and expanded American Standards 
Association Textile Standard L-22 will make avail- 
able established performance standards for all kinds 
of textiles made from all kinds of fibers. These will 
cover fabrics for approximately 75 end-uses in 
boys’ and men’s wear, girls’ and women’s wear, 
and home furnishings. They will thus provide 
a fabric performance yardstick for mills, cutters, 
and retailers to supplement the new Federal Fiber 
Products Identification Act which became effective 
March 3, 1960. 

Under this fiber labeling law, the Federal Trade 
Commission has listed 16 generic classes of manu- 
factured fibers which must be identified by per- 
centage and generic type. The Act requires that 
all fibers be identified, but the natural fibers already 
have well-established names and did not present 
the identification problem posed by the man-made 
fibers which are often better known by their trade- 
mark names than by their generic names. 

On the heels of these new standards and the new 
labeling law will come a multitude of new trade- 
marked fiber fabrics, each with its own distinct 
virtues and performance values. Difficulties will be 
encountered in distinguishing one from another. 
Trade-mark names, generic terms, and technical 
descriptions will broaden and color the language 
of fibers, but at the same time they will require 
a greater knowledge of fiber terminology on the 
part of the consumer. The consumer must put 
forth some effort if he is to gain optimum benefits 
from standards and legislation. 

Many textile manufacturers believe that con- 
sumers are less interested in fiber percentages and 
generic fiber terms than they are in such qualities 
of the fabric itself as the way it looks, feels, or will 
perform. Use of the new all-fiber L-22 standards 
in wholesale and retail distribution channels, plus 
mandatory fiber labeling, should serve the dual 
purpose of educating the consumer and upgrading 
textile quality. 

Complaint Study 

Typical of the many projects under way for 
improvement of merchandise is a consumer com- 
plaint study being conducted by the American 
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Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. This 
organization has a membership of more than seven 
thousand highly trained textile chemists, scientists, 
and technicians. Working within its framework of 
many research committees, the Association js 
emphasizing methods of testing textile performance 
at end-use levels. A standardized statistical form 
for gathering data from laboratories handling cop. 
sumer complaints, plus a plan for reporting to a 
central data collection point for periodic evaluation, 
are parts of an extensive, long-range project. Re. 
sults will provide a more detailed analysis of the 
whole textile complaint picture and greater accuracy 
in complaint typing. 

For this kind of study to become really signif. 
cant, home economists should make a concerted 
effort to stimulate consumers to report individual 
wear tests of fabrics to industry. Consumers may 
need help in recognizing defective or unserviceable 
merchandise and encouragement to report results 
to their local stores. 


Product Acceptance 


Continuing research is being conducted by fiber 
producers, dyers, and finishers. It is also under way 
at every level of production, from the fiber to 
finished apparel. Before new fibers are introduced 
to the mass market, tests are usually conducted on 
garments made from them to learn consumer ac- 
ceptance in use. However, research to learn what 
happens to such textile items under normal wear 
and care necessarily lags somewhat behind the 
research to develop new textile products. 

It should be remembered that, with the introdue- 
tion of every new textile material, consumers be 
come logical test subjects. It is natural for the 
manufacturer of any new product to want to find 
out as quickly as possible just how wide a market 
and in what variety of products his new material 
can be used. Understandably, a new fiber may go 
into some wrong end-uses or into uses for which 
it is not particularly suited. These should be re 
garded as experimental errors. 

A new fiber, finish, texture, weave, or any other 
new material should not be condemned simply on 
the basis of one or two disappointments. Actually, 
negative information, if reported, is as important to 
the development of a new product as any successful 
experiment. This is one very important responsi- 
bility that most consumers do not realize. Most 
closets contain some clothing skeletons. Usually 
they are merely reminders of unhappy purchases. 
Can they help the store buyer make a better selec 
tion next season? Can they help the manufacturer 
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correct a flaw or error? Can they help the dyer or 
finisher correct the use of an inappropriate material 
in processing? 

The fact is that all new materials must be re- 
searched and tested not only by industry but also 
by the consuming public. Consumers should recog- 
nize their status and responsibility as test subjects 
and be willing to report their findings. They should 
be urged to co-operate in the over-all research 
program by reporting both the strong and the weak 

ints which they find as they wear and care for 
today’s fabrics. 

The consumer has a real responsibility to return 
items that are truly failures so that the flaw or 
fault can be located and corrected before another 
season. 

Stores do not receive enough valid reports on 
how garments behave. Too few people realize that 
the legitimate returns of goods have played im- 
portant roles in developing textile standards 
and producing the many improved fabrics which 
they now enjoy. It is true that complaint studies in 
the past also show far too many unjustified com- 
plaints made by chronic complainers for purely 
selfish reasons—primarily that of getting their money 
back. Also, in some cases the consumer expected 
too much from a garment and actually made a poor 
selection from the standpoint of intended use and 
care. 

The entire textile industry needs to learn from 
the consumer how garments have stood up under 
reasonable use, wear, and care! This realization 
should encourage the consumer to report any find- 
ings from home tests. 

The approach can be one of helpfulness in bring- 
ing a mutual problem to the attention of those in 
industry. It must be recognized that a buyer owes 
a responsibility to a textile resource as well as to 
the customer of the store. Information on perform- 
ance in use should go back to the manufacturer 
so that any necessary corrections may be made. 

Certain fabric faults—when they occur under 
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normal wear and care—are those that everyone 
wants to see exposed. They include shrinking, 
stretching, sagging, or permanent wrinkling after 
laundering or dry cleaning, yarn slippage in any 
part of the fabric, or yarn shifting along a seam. 
Insufficient strength of the fabric is indicated by 
tears, rips, splits, fraying, or holes that develop 
under normal wear-service of the garment, and 
tendering of yarns that might be caused by sun- 
light, or the dye, or a finish applied to the fabric. 

Aesthetic qualities of texture or color that change 
with just normal use are also considered fabric 
failures; examples of these are shedding, matting, 
tufting, or pilling of fabrics that make them un- 
sightly to wear. Also unsatisfactory is a loss of 
finish that gave the fabric either its hand, or its 
surface beauty, or its functional quality. A fabric 
that develops an unpleasant odor becomes unwear- 
able. Fabrics lose their appeal if the color fades, 
bleeds, or stains white trims or other clothing. In 
some cases, it is important that the color is fast to 
light, perspiration, or atmospheric fumes. If a 
bathing suit fabric can’t be worn in salt or chlorin- 
ated pool water, it is unserviceable. These are 
some of the failures that industry is going to study 
toward improvement in future fabrics. 

Consumers can co-operate in research by being 
more thoughtful and realistic when they buy. If 
they know why they need a new garment—what 
they want from it—and what care they will give it, 
they have a better chance of being satisfied con- 
sumers. 

When a consumer finds that under reasonable 
use, wear, and care a garment is a failure, she 
should report this information to those it might 
help. The retailer can begin to trace the fault by 
passing information on to others in the production 
chain. From such shared effort comes progress. 
The beauty of today’s fabrics brings much pleasure. 
It is to be hoped that both home economist and 
consumer will accept their responsibilities in making 
tomorrow’s fabrics even better. 


Food Editors Praised 


Tribute was paid to food editors by Norman Sorensen, 1959 president of 
the National Canners Association, in an address at the 74th Annual Conven- 
tion of the New York State Canners and Freezers Association: 

“As an industry we are deeply indebted to our good friends, the food 
editors, broadcasters and telecasters. Without them our job of talking to 


nearly 200,000,000 consumers would be almost impossible. . . . 


I want to 


express our heartfelt appreciation and to go on record officially as saying 


Thank You from our entire membership.” 








* Annual Meeting 


American Home Economies Association 
Denver, Colorado—June 28-July 1, 1960 


Monday 


June 27 9 to 12 Executive board meeting (Board 12:30 to 3:30 Joint luncheon and meeting ¢ 
also meets June 25 and 26) executive board and state pres 
idents’ and councilors’ unit 


9 to 12 State presidents’ and councilors’ yin we 
4to 5 unit of AHEA 6:30 to 8 Special meetings of AHEA com. 
mittee and section officers » 
12 to 8 Registration committees 
Denver-Hilton Hotel 7:30 to 10 College clubs mixer 


Tuesday 


June 28 8 to 4 Registration 2 to 4 General subject-matter session 
Auditorium New Explorations in Nutrition 
10 to 12 General opening session Acnes Fay Morcan 
Challenges New Explorations in Hom 
New Directions in Action Economics Education 
InMA AYERS Epna P. AMipon 
Implications of the White 8:00 Colorado Night 


House Conference for 
Home Economics 
Winona L. Morcan 


Wednesday 


> 
June 29 8 to 10 Assembly of delegates 8:00 General session (open to th 
Aa public ) 
mee 10:30 to 12:30 Subject-matter section meetings International Awareness—Th 
Age of Interdependence 
Sabie 2:30 to 5 Visit exhibits Georce V. ALLEN 
i 


ms SS Thursday 


y 
im 
iG 
;* 
L 


— June 30 8:30 to 10 Assembly of delegates Housing 
1 GLENN BEYER 
10:30 to 12:30 Professional section meetings Clothing (from economic, 
. . cial, and psychological stand. 
2 to 4 General subject-matter session point ) 
New Explorations in Manage- MARGARET WARNING 
ment Foods 
EvizasetH W. CRANDALL PAULINE PAUL 
Interpersonal Relations in Fam 
Symposium: Future Explora- ily Life 
tions in Home Economics WituiaM Mart, Jr. 
Manrityn Horn, Moderator Evening Program not completed 


Friday 


July 1 8:30 to 10 Visit exhibits 2 to 4 Professional trips 
10 to 12 General session 2 to 4 State presidents’ and councilors 
Interpretation of Home Eco- unit 
nomics to the Public 
Laura LANE 2 to 5 Executive board meeting 
A Look Ahead | 
FLorme Moore 7:30 to 10 Executive board meeting 
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State Supervisor 

Vocational Homemaking Education 

and Vice-Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee 
1960 Annual Meeting of AHEA 


on 


T now becomes our very real privilege to 

present Denver, Color: ido, to all members of 
to the the American Home Economics Association who are 
planning to attend the 1960 Annual Meeting. 


oss — The 
It is axiomatic among newspaper reporters that 


Denver is the easiest city in the country in which 
to conduct man-on-the-street interviews. Approach 
any passerby on bustling Sixteenth Street, the Mile 
High City’s Shopping Mart, and ask any question. 
No matter how controversial the topic, the opinions 
will emerge in a steady flow. It is also a character- 

mic, S0- istic of the Queen City of the Plains that new resi- 

al stand dents do not change Denver—Denver changes them. 
The casual vacationer who drops in for three or 
four days leaves as Denver's best salesman. The 
man who stays a week feels he has a vested interest 

in Fam in the new elephant house at City Park Zoo. After a 

month he’s a native. All of which is by way of 

introduction to the expansive “open arms” welcome 
extended to newcomers by this glistening new city, 
sprawled out for 20 miles at the base of the 

Rockies. 

Denver is both a beginning and a climax. It is 
the oasis at the end of the 500-mile trail across the 
great plains, the mecca of escapees heading north 
from the blistering atmosphere of hot countries. It 
is also the jumping-off place for the Rockies for 


ncilors 





Lottie More Lucile Fee 
Chairman, Local Arrange- Vice-Chairman, Local 
ments Committee Arrangements Committee 


the millions seeking the thrills and fun of high 
elevations. 

Denver is a city of contrasts. To some it is the 
most cosmopolitan of cities; to others it is still 
cow town. Either or both could be right, since 
Denver is a city where the best and most colorful 
of the old have been preserved carefully to blend 
with the sophistication of USA 1960. On a moun- 
tain top, just 20 miles from downtown Denver, is 
the grave of Buffalo Bill. A couple of hogbacks 
away is the industrial complex that’s building the 
Titan. And, while the Titan’s thunder shakes the 
foothills in static tests, the builders of Magic Moun- 
tain Amusement Park are painstakingly reproducing 
a cavalry fort so that it will look just like the Plains 
forts of 100 years ago. This same mixing of old 
with new is a part of every-day living in Denver, 
and few are the residents who will de ny that this 
blending is part of Denver's charm. 

A tour of Denver must begin at the corner of 
Colfax Avenue and Broadway, where Denver's 
reverence for the past and its devotion to modernity 
are ae apparent. On one hand is Colorado's 
State Capitol topped by a dome coated with gold 
leaf in tribute to by-gone mining glories. On the 
other hand is the gleaming white tower of the 28- 
story First National Bank Building, representing a 
wedding of conservative banking money with the 
flamboyant millions of its builders from Texas. 
From the same corner can be seen the graceful, 
classic columns of Denver's City and County Build- 
ing, which an earlier generation of city fathers 
stopped at four stories so the beloved view of the 
Front Range of the Rockies would never be blocked. 
A few steps from this same intersection takes the 
visitor to two of the most dramatic monuments 
to Denver's pursuit of culture. The Denver Art 
Museum, ranked as one of the nation’s ten best, 
and a new 600,000-volume Public Library. A block 
from the Civic Center is the U.S. Mint, which 
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stores more gold bullion than any other U.S. de- 
pository outside of Fort Knox. 

Denver also reveres the mountains which lie at 
its back—so much so that its people have developed 
a unique mountain park system covering 20,000 
acres in the wooded foothills. One of the outstand- 
ing of the mountain park attractions is the Theatre 
of the Red Rocks, where an amphitheater seating 
more than 10,000 persons has been carved from 
towering cliffs. Here, Denver and its visitors enjoy 
concerts of the city’s excellent symphony orchestra 
or some of the world’s great entertainment attrac- 
tions. 

Inside the city is a 1,684-acre park system which, 
in its way, is just as special as the mountain parks. 
Chief among the in-town parks is the 640-acre City 
Park, with an excellent zoo and a highly rated 
Museum of Natural History. Some 50 other parks, 
a dozen public swimming pools, and five municipal 
golf courses—one of them an eighteen hole “toughie” 
at Evergreen, high in the foothills west of Denver— 
round out Denver’s municipal recreational facilities. 

Denver's list of miscellaneous attractions is almost 
endless. Its visitors thrill to the magnificent view of 
mountains and plains as seen from the vantage 
point of the observation tower known as the Sky- 
deck, atop the new First National Bank Building. 
On the second floor of the new Denver Club is a 
unique little chapel, dedicated to President Eisen- 
hower. Operators of conducted tours say their 
trips through residential areas are among their 
most popular offerings. 

Elitch Gardens, one of the city’s big family 
amusement parks, is also the scene of the nation’s 
oldest summer stock theater. Central City, 40 miles 
away in the hills, has grown world-famous for its 
summer offerings of opera and drama. The city’s 
two big daily newspapers, the Post and the Rocky 
Mountain News, entertain home folk and visitors 
alike in the city parks with summer renditions of 
opera and home talent under the stars. 

Denver is the home of the University of Denver. 
Denver public schools sponsor the only educational 
TV station in the Rockies. More than 15,000 adults 
attend the Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 
Colorado Woman's College and Loretto Heights, 
private colleges for women, feature home economics 
as a part of their curricula, as do the University of 
Colorado, Colorado State University, and Colorado 
State College—all three located within a radius of 
75 miles of Denver. 

Visitors to Denver are confused by two aspects 
of life: water and traffic. In the arid West, where 
nature provides only 14 inches of rainfall a year, 


man must supplement her work. So Denver is busy 
digging huge tunnels through the mountains to tap 
the snow packs of the high Rockies and the 
Western Slope to get water for her thirsty thou. 
sands. Denver traffic is complicated by the fact 
that its founding fathers set the downtown area at 
angles “catty-wampus” to the rest of the city. Thus 
downtown streets run northeast and southwest, 
northwest and southeast, but the rest of the city 
is laid out to the four directions of the compass, 
Denver, with the aid of a pioneering traffic engi- 
neer named Henry A. Barnes, also introduced the 
West to one-way streets and the “Barnes Dance” 
which permits pedestrians to move across inter- 
sections at any angle at the “walk light” signal. 
With the aid of federal and state funds Denver has 
recently completed its first major expressway, the 
30-million dollar Valley Highway which has been 
10 years in the building. On it, motorists can drive 
the entire north-south length of the city at speeds 
up to 50 miles an hour without stops or cross 
traffic. 

Sunshine 350 days a year, and clear, dry air are 
the magic ingredients that have made Denver's 
climate famous. There are no extended spells of 
extreme heat or cold. Outdoor recreational activi- 
ties may be enjoyed in Denver's healthful, in- 
vigorating climate during all seasons. 

The unique combination of a cosmopolitan city 
with the scenic wonders of the Colorado Rockies 
only minutes away gives Denver a special appeal 
to convention-goers and their families. The wealth 
of sightseeing opportunities plus a well-rounded 
calendar of cultural, sports, and entertainment 
events make it well worth while to plan vacations 
in connection with a Denver visit. For complete 
information about vacations and accommodations 
in Denver and Colorado, write Department A, 
Colorado Visitors Bureau, 225 West Colfax Avenue, 
Denver 2, Colorado. 

Having acquainted you with some of Denver's 
attractions, we now want to extend to you and your 
family a cordial invitation to visit us at the time 
of the 1960 Annual Meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association. 


In order to provide an opportunity for more 
large meetings open to everyone, alumnae and 
honor society functions, held in previous years, 
are not scheduled for the 1960 annual meeting. 

The program follows the pattern of last year's 
successful meeting. One widely praised feature 
was that members did not feel so rushed in getting 
to important meetings. 
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Planning for Nutrition Education 


in Elementary Schools 


OST American educators would agree that 

one aim of education is to prepare our 
youth to live effectively in a free society. It is also 
generally agreed that health influences effective- 
ness; especially if health is defined as a state of 
complete physical, mental, and social well-being, 
rather than mere freedom from disease.’ If this 
is so, then nutrition defined as “the control of 
health insofar as it is affected by the food we eat” 
becomes a concern of educators.’ If the health of 
a nation is important for national survival, then 
health instruction should be provided for all chil- 
dren when it will be most likely to effect behavioral 
changes in health practices. Most educators have 
found that children’s habits are most easily influ- 
enced in the early elementary school years. 

A review of the literature since about 1919 re- 
veals that the areas of research providing guidelines 
for nutrition education are as follows: 

1. Establishment of nutrition facts and principles 
indicating a positive relationship between good 
nutrition and physical and mental health, op- 
timum growth, and general well-being 

2. Extension of our knowledge concerning how chil- 
dren learn and develop and how habits are 
established and modified 

3. Development of programs to prepare nutrition 
specialists for teacher education institutions so 
that nutrition can be effectively projected into 
the curriculum in elementary and secondary 
schools 

4. Application of scientific information to the solu- 
tion of dietary problems of population groups 
through public health measures 
A study of the development of a nutrition educa- 

tion program in one university* indicates that pro- 

grams centered in the school but reaching into the 
home and the community have a real potential for 
establishing or maintaining desirable food practices 
at all age levels. This program was based on ex- 

tensive research which was started about 1920. 

Interpretation of scientific knowledge for school 
* World Health Organization definition formulated by 

Thomas Parran, MD. 
2M. S. Rose, Food Lessons for Nutrition Classes. Teachers 


Coll. Tech. Educ. Bull. No. 1, May 1922, p. 6. 
* Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Mary M. Hill 


Dr. Hill is a nutritionist in the Institute of Home 
Economics in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, D.C. 

The material presented here represents the 
author’s conclusions after an extensive review of 
the factors having a bearing on the development 
of nutrition education programs and an analysis 
of key features important in the effectiveness of 
selected programs observed in eight states. The 
conclusions were part of the report written in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Education in nutrition at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, under the 
direction of Clara Mae Taylor, professor of 
nutrition. 


children, development of classroom procedures, use 
of home and community resources, establishment of 
good rapport between the school, the home, and the 
community, and methods for evaluating progress— 
all had to be considered in planning a curriculum 
for nutrition educators and consultants as well as 
for school teachers and pupils. 

Personal observation in some 40 elementary 
schools in 8 states along with the results of the 
few survey studies made lead to the conclusion that 
some schools in the United States give systematic 
attention to the nutritional aspects of health and 
many more do not.* 

During the past 40 years attempts made to 
include nutrition in elementary school programs 
met with only limited success. There are several 
reasons for this. 

Our knowledge of the science of nutrition has 
grown more rapidly than our ability to make suit- 
able interpretations for the elementary school. In 
many instances teachers have made interpretations 
based on inadequate information. 

Many programs have been initiated and directed 
by persons with specialized training in either nutri- 
tion or education, but a sound working knowledge 
is needed in both of these areas as well as in com- 
munication to ensure success. 

In some instances no provision was made for 
continued co-ordination of nutrition activities or 

*E. Roper, A Study of the Teaching of Nutrition in the 
Public Schools. Chicago: Cereal Institute, 1954. 

E. H. Semrow, The forward look in nutrition education. 
J. Home Econ. 48, No. 9 (Nov. 1956), pp. 685-688. 
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interpretation of new knowledge as it was estab- 
lished. Effective programs must be based on sound, 
up-to-date nutrition information. 

In other school situations, teachers needed to 
know much more about basic nutrition which is 
seldom a part of their preservice education. 

Other programs have suffered because the im- 
portance of enlisting understanding and co-opera- 
tion of parents and interested community agencies 
has been poorly understood. 

Failure to recognize the importance of family 
food patterns, especially in communities where 
several ethnic backgrounds are represented, has 
been a handicap in promoting good food practices. 

Demonstration programs that have taken these 
factors into consideration have been conducted over 
a long enough period of time, however, to make 
evaluation possible. From these we know that 
positive educational programs can be effective in 
improving the eating habits of school children. 


Characteristics of Positive Programs 
of Nutrition Education 


1. Reach all the children. In many schools, nutri- 
tion is taught primarily in home economics classes 
and in many instances reaches only girls. Boys, 
too, need to learn to deal wisely with food prob- 
lems. This was demonstrated dramatically when so 
many young men had to be rejected for service in 
the armed forces at the beginning of World War II. 
A study of the causes of rejection revealed many 
were nutritional in nature. 

2. Continue throughout the school career. If the 
best knowledge now available concerning habit 
formation is put to use, nutrition teaching must be- 
gin as soon as children enter school and continue 
throughout the school career. Desirable habits 
need to be established and, if poor ones exist, good 
ones are more easily substituted when children are 
young. Permanent good habits are the result of 
repeated experience with desirable practices. 

3. Meet nutritional needs of particular children 
being taught. Programs should be planned to start 
with the current food practices of the children. 
Improvement in eating habits and a clear under- 
standing of the need for nutritional adequacy 
should be the objective. 

4. Based on clearly defined, attainable goals. 
Efforts should be directed toward aims attainable 
and clearly understood by both teachers and chil- 
dren. It is necessary to recognize that lasting be- 
havioral changes in eating habits tend to be 
evolutional rather than revolutional in nature. A 
realistic expectation would be improvement, how- 


ever slight, in food practices among children need. 
ing to change their diets. If every child achieved 
this each year of his school career, a matter of 
12 years, the result could be epoch making. It is 
also necessary, however, to realize that every child 
probably would not attain this goal because of a 
complexity of variable factors—both social and 
economic. If, let us say, 30 per cent of this genera. 
tion of children improves appreciably, the next 
generation can be expected to be that much 
stronger. 

5. Well organized. Organization of activities in 
terms of sequence and grade level should be based 
on our knowledge of how children learn and de- 
velop as well as on their maturity and interests. 
This is an area where more research is needed. 

6. Enrich other areas of learning. Nutrition 
activities should be chosen to enhance all areas of 
learning which nutrition “cuts across.” For ex- 
ample, children can learn the value of green vege- 
tables from a “plant growing” project. They can 
plant the seed, care for the growing plant, harvest 
the mature vegetable, and finally taste it. Such an 
activity not only encourages children to widen the 
variety of food they will eat with enjoyment but 
enriches science lessons as well. 

7. Taught by classroom teacher. Because of his 
intimate knowledge of the particular children in 
his class, the classroom teacher is best suited to 
teach nutrition provided he has a working knowl- 
edge of sound, basic nutrition and appropriate 
educational approaches. Well-planned experiences 
in nutrition elicit questions from children. These 
questions must be answered if improved eating 
habits and understanding of the need for them are 
to result. Because they know him better, children 
tend to ask their questions of the classroom teacher 
rather than of a visiting nutrition specialist who 
might be called in to teach the class. The teacher 
should be prepared to answer questions satisfac- 
torily. 

8. Include school lunch as a resource. If there 
is a school lunch, it should be a vital part of the 
educational program. It can furnish repeated ex- 
perience with desirable food practices. 

9. Co-operative enterprise. Programs should be 
the result of a sharing of ideas and responsibilities 
by teachers, pupils, parents, administrators, and all 
available resource persons. It is necessary to recog- 
nize that although the nutrition of children is a 
school problem, it is a concern of the home and 
community as well. 

10. Flexible. Finally, programs must be flexible 
enough to change with the changing needs of 
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children and society. This means that frequent 
examination and evaluation in terms of needs and 
goals must be an essential part of programs if they 

are to continue successful and maintain progress 
already achieved. 


Preliminary Considerations 
in Program Planning 


The nutritional needs of children. lf educational 
planning is to be based on nutritional needs of the 
children taught, information that will give some 
idea of their present nutritional health and food 
practices is essential. It is helpful to answer the 
following questions: Is breakfast a neglected 
meal? Are children eating adequate amounts of 
green and yellow vegetables? Citrus fruits? Are 
they drinking enough milk? If not, is the reason 
an economic one? Is it cultural? Is it a matter of 
habit or food preference? Is breakfast supervised 
by mother? father? sister? No one? 

The observant teacher may increase his under- 
standing of the children in his class in several w ays. 
Often school records are a good source of informa- 
tion. If heights and weights are recorded peri- 
odically, health records reveal whether a child is 
growing at a steady rate or may indicate health 
problems which will influence his behavior in the 
classroom. 

Observation of the child in the classroom, lunch- 
room, or on the playground may give clues to his 
nutritional needs. Sensitivity to the content of the 
child’s conversation, story telling, drawing, or paint- 
ing can also be a means of deepening the teacher's 
understanding. 

All contact with parents, whether casual con- 
versation or formal parent-teacher conference, is 
a good source of information. 

The results of well-conducted dietary surveys, 
properly interpreted, provide specific data con- 
cerning the kinds and amounts of food in the 
customary diet of the school population as a whole 
as well as in that of the individual child. Informa- 
tion concerning the regularity of meals, meals 
skipped, and the choice of food eaten between meals 
may also be revealed. Consultant help from a per- 
son with a good background in nutrition will help 
in obtaining and interpreting the necessary data. 

Available community resources. Because every 
community does not have the same resources avail- 
able, it is wise to make a survey of active community 
organizations. Personal observations and experience 
in community work lead to the conviction that 
school programs can and should be implemented 
by interested, enlightened community groups. 
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Many such groups provide funds, help in gathering 
information, and add reinforcement to the concepts 
of the school program when they are approached, 
informed, and given the opportunity to share ideas 
and responsibilities. In many cases, the community 
agencies have already gathered valuable informa- 
tion which the school can use. 

Available school resources. Just as in the com- 
munity, these resources vary from school to school. 
For example, urban schools usually have a nurse 
stationed in each school who is in a position to help 
with a nutrition education program through her 
contacts with physicians, dentists, parents, and 
children. Rural schools which do not have a medi- 
cal department as such usually have access to the 
facilities of the county or state health department. 
The medical personnel can implement such a pro 
gram by encouraging (in many cases make pos- 
sible ) the correction of defects. 

Some elementary schools have home economics 
departments; others have school lunch facilities. 
If teachers plan with the home economics and 
school lunch personnel, their departments may be 
a source of laboratory facilities and equipment. The 
primary functions of these departments must be 
considered, however, and scheduling must be a 
co-operative activity. If equipment is borrowed, 
responsibility for the equipment must be shared. 

The home economics teacher or the school lunch 
manager is in a position to give real help to the 
inexperienced teacher in the purchase, preparation, 
and serving of food in the classroom. 

Some elementary schools have teachers with a 
rich background in science or health education and 
experience in conducting laboratory work in the 
classroom. These teachers can contribute substan- 
tially to a nutrition education program by placing 
emphasis on the nutritional aspect of the work they 
are already doing. 

In surveying personnel resources, it is well to 
remember that these people already probably have 
full working schedules and the amount of time they 
can give to a new program will necessarily be 
limited. The launching of such a program requires 
the co-operative efforts of all personnel who are in 
a position to contribute. The person best prepared 
in nutrition should assume leadership. 

Many schools have established nutrition com- 
mittees made up of representatives from the home 
economics, science, and health departments plus 
the administrator and representatives from the 
Parent-Teacher Association. These committees con- 
sider such problems as the provision and distribu- 
tion of materials of instruction. Personal observation 
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in schools where such committees operate, has con- 
vinced the writer that a “team” approach to matters 
of policy and program implementation is a good 
one. 

Formulation of goals. With adequate informa- 
tion concerning the nutritional needs of the children 
and the resources available, goals can be formulated 
that will meet the needs of individual children. This 
is extremely important because reaching individuals 
is the real reason for an educational program. 
Operational goals, of course, will vary with the 
local needs and resources, but the long-range goal 
will be to help all children achieve levels of health 
that will place them in a position to function most 
effectively as citizens in a free society. 

Provision of funds. Like any other well-planned, 
well-conducted program, nutrition education re- 
quires funds for operation. Equipment for class- 
room activities will be necessary. China, silver, 
cooking utensils, and hot plates are needed if food 
for tasting parties is to be prepared by children in 
classrooms. Cages, food and water cups, and a 
balance must be available if animal demonstrations 
are to be carried out. Gardening tools must be 
provided if outdoor growing projects are a part of 
the program. Funds for food supplies will also be 
necessary. Although it has been established that 
lasting changes in eating habits appear to be slow 
in coming, provision of experiences which bring 
about such changes are well worth the nominal 
cost. 


Problems Which Frequently Must Be Faced 


How to provide teachers with basic nutrition in- 
formation. The limited instruction in nutrition 
education teachers receive is an obstacle to effec- 
tive programs but demonstration programs have 
proved that it is not an insurmountable one. 
Various types of in-service education, including 
workshops, institutes, study groups, and courses 
offered by some colleges and universities, have 
helped teachers get the necessary basic information 
and appropriate educational procedures to facilitate 
good programs. 

Effectiveness is increased, however, if competent 
consultant help is available at least until teachers 
develop facility in using the information and meth- 
ods as a part of daily classroom procedures. A 
person competent in both nutrition and education 
is in the best position to interpret new knowledge 
and co-ordinate activities, whether on a schoolwide 
or statewide basis. 

The complete solution of this problem, however, 
lies in the future. Positive programs of nutrition 
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education will be the result of skilled nutrition 
educators in colleges and universities offering ade- 
quate preservice education for elementary school 
teachers. Highly trained nutrition consultants jn 
state departments of education will be assisting 
teachers by interpreting new knowledge as it js 
established and co-ordinating activities throughout 
the state. 

This is a goal toward which to strive, and there 
are indications that it is an attainable one. Several 
states have laws requiring a course in nutrition as 
a part of the certification requirement for elemen- 
tary school teachers. One state, Louisiana, for 
some years has had a supervisor of nutrition edu- 
cation in the state department of education. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has conferred 
three degrees of Doctor of Education with a major 
program in nutrition, and the number of students 
matriculating for the degree is increasing. 

One of the most encouraging indications, how- 
ever, is the increasing interest among teachers, 
administrators, and specialists in related fields and 
their willingness to build a background in nutrition 
for themselves in order to make nutrition education 
more effective. 

How to promote understanding and co-operation 
in the home and community. The solution to this 
problem depends on good communication. Lack of 
co-operation with school procedures is often the 
result of misinterpretation of motives or lack of 
understanding of objectives and procedures. Most 
schools have developed appropriate means of com- 
munication with the homes and community in 
general. Actual methods of communication vary 
from school to school because of differences in 
community and family structure. For example, in 
small suburban communities releases to the local 
press have a better chance of reaching parents 
than such releases would have in a large city. 
Successful administrators know their communities 
and have learned how to keep a good two-way 
system of communication operating. In initiating a 
program of nutrition education, the system of com- 
munication already operating should be used to 
full advantage to keep parents informed of the 
objectives and procedures of the program. 

Most communities, however, present special 
nutritional problems to school personnel which re- 
quire more direct communication. For example, if 
there is a large percentage of foreign-born parents 
and children, the cultural food patterns peculiar 
to the group may be in conflict with the typical 
American food patterns. Unfamiliar foods included 

(Continued on page 316) 
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Goals and Techniques 


of a Family-centered Laboratory Nursery School 


HE general purposes of laboratory nursery 
schools as they have developed in colleges 


and universities throughout the United States are 
to aid college students to understand themselves 
better by learning more about children and parents, 
to provide young children with educational experi- 
ences adapted to their developmental needs, and to 
assist parents to learn more skillful scientific methods 
of child rearing. In many schools, there are the 
additional functions of preparing nursery school 
teachers and engaging in research. 

Basically, the pre »™s of many laboratory nursery 
schools have beei. around the child. The 
family may be forgotten except as it affects the 
child. Does this add to the fragmentation of Ameri- 
can family life? Can not a laboratory nursery school 
be used as a tool for strengthening family life (1, 
2,3) ? 

As early as 1928, the authors of the Twenty-eighth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education (4) offered this challenging statement: 
“A less spectacular consideration of childhood in its 
relation to family life and a shifting of the child as 
a center to the home and family would be a whole- 
some change in the present situation.” 

This challenge has not been fully accepted, much 
less met, although in recent years it has become 
increasingly popular in educational planning to 
include the needs of the parents along with the 
needs of the child. Even so, in the thinking of some 
nursery school teachers, the child is still the focal 
point and the family is incidental to the total 
program. 

Obviously, there is need for the development 
of a nursery school program which is as concerned 
as ever about the child but at the same time is 
cognizant of the feelings and needs of the other 
family members—that is, a “family-centered” nursery 
school program. 

The child development approach must be incor- 
porated into a family development point of view, 
and family values must be kept in the forefront. 
The major goal of such a program would be the 
strengthening and maintenance of healthy family 


J. Anthony Samenfink and Ruth Kranzler 


Dr. Samenfink is an associate professor and Mrs. 
Kranzler an instructor in the department of child 
development and family relations in the division 
of home economics at the South Dakota State 
College in Brookings. 


life. If this goal is to be achieved, parent group 
education ought to be an integral part of the total 
laboratory nursery school program. 


The Family-centered Nursery School Program 


In the fall of 1958, this particular kind of program 
was inaugurated in the nursery school phase of the 
family life laboratory in the department of child 
development and family relations of the division 
of home economics at South Dakota State College. 
The major problem was to bridge the hiatus be- 
tween theory and actual practice. 


Two-Day Program 


In order to put the theory into practice, the 
nursery school enrollment was divided into two 
separate groups of 12 children, each group attend- 
ing two half-day sessions a week. A two-day pro- 
gram carries the implication that the family is the 
prime educator of the child. The importance of 
this principle is borne out by the evidence that 
some parents feel guilty of shirking their duty when 
the child is enrolled in a five-day nursery school 
program. As Kranzler (5) pointed out, this feeling 
of guilt was alleviated in the two-day program, and 
the mother was better able to rationalize her need 
for personal growth and to pursue her interests other 
than child-rearing. At the same time, she was able 
to resolve her need to give special time and atten- 
tion to younger children in the family. The two-day 
program made it easier to recognize and accept the 
necessity of granting the child his independence. 
It heightened his interest and eagerness in coming 
to school, whereas the five-day program sometimes 
interfered with his interests at home or made him 
feel he might be missing out on some family activity. 
The fatigue experienced by a preschool child to- 


ward the end of a five-day week at nursery school 
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evoked an increase of behavior difficulties at home 
as well as at school. Family life is not at its best 
when parents have to deal with a cross, exhausted 
child. Families who had co-operated in both the 
five-day and the two-day programs reported that 
less fatigue occurred when the child was enrolled 
in the two-day program. 


Planning of the Program 


One of the most difficult aspects of a family- 
centered program is the planning and constant 
evaluation of the daily nursery school activities in 
terms of resultant family values, while at the same 
time keeping in mind the child’s growth and de- 
velopment. 

The careful planning that is done does not mean 
that the daily routine is strictly structured. Quite 
the opposite is true, the routine being very flexible. 
So the nursery school is a friendly, informal place 
that belongs to the children. This suggests that the 
word “school” may be a misnomer and that the 
German word Kinderleinstube, meaning “friendly 
room for little children,” may be more appropriate. 

In an effort to strengthen family values every 
opportunity is utilized. For example, when the 
children are playing in the housekeeping unit, the 
teacher is alert to clarify and to help them accept 
the roles of fathers and mothers. Trips are planned 
to aid the children to identify themselves with the 
work of men and women in the community. In 
casual conversation about their families, they are 
helped to gain an appreciation of their own family 
and its traditions. The teacher is concerned with 
assisting the child to clarify his family role concepts. 
Following is an illustration. Susan wants to join 
Tommy, who is building a road of blocks. Tommy 
rejects her help by saying, “Ladies don’t build 
roads.” At this point, the teacher suggests that Susan 
may go to the housekeeping unit and prepare dinner 
for the man of the family, who is building roads. 
Susan accepts the teacher's suggestion and later calls 
Tommy for dinner. Tommy comes and while eating 
they talk of how the road building is going. 

The teacher also helps the child to accept and 
appreciate how his family differs from other fami- 
lies. The awareness that each child is a family 
member permeates the teacher’s whole outlook and 
influences her constantly as she interacts with the 
children. 

The nursery school staff in its weekly planning 
sessions plans group activities for the children which 
will help them begin learning to place family goals 
above their own. For example, an illustrated story 
may be told in which it will be necessary for each 
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child to position himself in such a manner that al] 
the other children can also see the focal point. The 
teacher points out that at home, too, each person 
must make sure that other family members can see 
the television program or story book that the whole 
family wishes to enjoy. 

The family-centered nursery school, in addition 
to supplying play materials which are difficult for 
most homes to provide, also carefully plans to in- 
clude the type of creative play materials which are 
available in most homes. This encourages a partici- 
pation by other family members, though sometimes 
on a different level, in the type of activities enjoyed 
by the child in the nursery school. 

Activities are designed to expand the child's 
awareness of the world about him in the belief that 
his family, too, will look at things afresh and de- 
velop new interests and appreciation for many 
things which they had previously taken for grante od. 
An example of this occurred when a father, bringing 
his child to school a few minutes late, explained 
their tardiness by telling how the nursery school 
child had noticed and called his attention to the 
beautiful sky just as they left home. Before pro- 
ceeding to school, they called the other family 
members to enjoy it w ith them. Thus there was 
enrichment of the total family life. 


Informal Parental Support 

In a family centered program, a definite effort 
is made to encourage and strengthen the positive 
feelings of the parent toward the child. It appears 
that when parents have feelings of inadequacy 
regarding their child-rearing practices, interpersonal 
tensions may result which have a negative influence 
on family life. In the day-to-day informal contacts 
of the teacher with the parents, the positive aspects 
of the child’s behavior are emphasized. This does 
not imply that the staff is unrealistic concerning 
the children but rather that the attention of the 
parent is brought to focus on the child’s desirable 
characteristics instead of the negative aspects of 
behavior or personality. This is one way to aid 
parents in strengthening their self-concepts as ade- 
quate fathers and mothers, and to create the kind 
of atmosphere which will, as Morgan (6) expresses 
it, “enable parents to sense their own potential ade- 
quacy for living their parenthood role.” 


Parent Group Education 


The parents whose children are enrolled in the 
laboratory nursery school are requested to attend 
monthly parents’ meetings. The major goal of these 


meetings is to help parents learn how to believe in 
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themselves. These meetings, which are oriented 
to the exploration of the parents’ own feelings, atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and practices regarding their marital 
relations and child-rearing, imply that a knowledge 
of techniques and methods is not as important as 
some other factors in child-rearing. 

One such factor is parental self-acceptance; the 
meetings are designed not to make parents feel 
guilty, humiliated, and inadequate but rather to 
accept themselves with less criticism and _resent- 
ment. Another factor that is emphasized is that 
family living is not all responsibility without joy. 
Just as the child in the nursery school is helped to 
see that family living is enjoyable, the parents’ 
meetings are designed to help parents find joy in 
such living. 

Since unstructured discussion is believed to be 
one of the most effective ways of changing a mode 
of behavior, the organization of the meetings is 
based on that method (7). Another major value of 
free discussion appears to be the group support and 
help derived from sharing mutual feelings and 
experiences. This aspect was quite directly ex- 
pressed by the parents who said, “It is comforting 
to know that other parents have problems, too; 
it minimizes your own” or “It takes a lot of talking 
and learning about family life before it makes a 
visible change in one’s habits.” As one mother said, 
“I've found I come home with a different attitude— 
that it doesn’t matter as much what you do if 
children sense love and security in the home.” 
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Thus parents are helped to understand and accept 
their own feelings toward themselves, their marriage 
partners, and their children. The parents’ meetings 
of the family-centered nursery school are a de- 
parture from the usual parents’ meetings which 
Moustakas and Berson (2) say focus the parents’ 
attention on “learning about child feeding, dis- 
cipline, sleep, cleanliness training, toilet training, 
language development, social development, and 
motor development . . .” 


Evaluation of the Total Program 


An evaluation of the program by means of a 
questionnaire sent to parents resulted in concrete 
evidence that there are positive values in the family- 
centered nursery school program. Two-thirds of 
the mothers indicated preferences for the two-day 
over the five-day program. Their reasons for this 
preference are given in the list below. It is 
interesting to note how many items in the left 
column imply family values. 

There was general agreement among the parents 
that association with the nursery school had had a 
favorable effect on family living. The positive as- 
pects of this relationship most often mentioned were 
the increased understanding of the child’s need for 
independence, the acceptance of the child by the 
other family members as an emerging individual 
personality, and the enrichment of family experi- 
ence by the child’s expanded interests and growing 
awareness of the things about him. 


Reasons Given by Parents for Program Length Preference 


REASONS FOR TWO-DAY PROGRAM PREFERENCE 

1. Two days provide adequate group experience. 

2. Child enjoys staying home on some days. 

3. Child doesn’t need outside companionship every day. 

4. Child avoids being overtired. 

5. Child is with the family more. 

6. Inconvenient to transport child to school every day. 

7. Don't like the child gone every morning. 

8. Like my daughter “helping” me cook, bake, clean, and 
feel these activities are worth while, too. 

9. Children are little such a short time. 

10. My child is more eager to attend than if it were a daily 
occurrence. 

11.1 would miss too much of his growing up in a five-day 
program. 

12. Gives child more time to enjoy other family members. 

13. Gives child a chance to share in the work of the family. 

14. Mother and brother would miss the child too much in a 
daily program. 

15. Child would feel left out of some family experiences if 
he were in a five-day program. 

16. Child stays more interested. 

17.Child might tire of kindergarten if he had a five-day 
nursery school experience first. 


REASONS FOR FIVE-DAY PROGRAM PREFERENCE 
. Greater influence on the child. 
. Child could get better acquainted with other children 
and teachers. 
Missing a day wouldn't be so serious as in a two-day 
program. 
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4. More trouble to send the child two days a week than if 
it were a daily program. 

5. Child enjoys two days so much that he would like 
more. 

6. Child loses continuity of instruction in a two-day pro- 
gram. 


7. Too much lapse of time in the two-day program. 
8. Misses companionship of other children when he can't 


be in school. 

Mother has little time to devote to child at home because 
of the baby brother. 

Child feels it unfair to have two days of school when 
older siblings have five. 
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The responses to the questionnaire also indicated 
that parents’ meetings had been helpful in building 
morale and feelings of adequacy. That families can 
be helped through frank discussion of their own 
attitudes, beliefs, feelings, and child-rearing prac- 
tices was illustrated by the typical written evalua- 
tions. “I feel calmer about our little daily prob- 
lems.” “I have been helped to understand and 
accept some of our common family conflicts.” “I’ve 
become more decisive in dealing with the children, 
and don’t worry as much about my methods now.” 

The parents themselves requested that future 
meetings be continued with the same emphasis. 


Professional Preparation 


Obviously to carry on such a family-centered 
nursery school program a special kind of teacher- 
educator must evolve. The teacher in such a pro- 
gram cannot be a nursery school “nanny”; she must 
not be suspicious or afraid of parents. The tradi- 
tional role of the nursery school teacher must be 
expanded so that it includes the function of family 
consulting. The teacher must be educated to be 
a nursery school teacher-family consultant. This 
does not imply that to be a nursery school teacher 
one must also be a trained marriage counselor. It 
does mean that the teacher-consultant must recog- 
nize symptoms of marital and family maladjustment 
and must be able to assist the families, either di- 
rectly or by making referrals to the appropriate 
agencies of the more difficult situations which are 
beyond her competences. 

* The term “family consulting” as used in this paper means 


having the knowledge to advise and/or refer regarding 
sources of help for marital and family concerns. 
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in preparing teacher-consultants in the family 
life laboratory at South Dakota State College, the 
traditional nursery school education courses are 
supplemented by courses that impart a knowledge 
and understanding of family dynamics, parent group 
education, and family consulting. The college stu- 
dents are given practical experience by observing, 
planning, and assisting in the family-oriented nursery 
school program. 


Summary 


The laboratory nursery school with a family- 
centered program appears to be another way that 
home economics can express its concern for the 
family. 
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Count on Me 


ITS APRIL 


TIME for spring, blossoms, new costumes, and yes. . . 
for AHEA membership for 1960-61 . . . 


renewal notices 
sent April 1 to our 25,500 


current members in the hope that each one would seize the oppor- 
tunity to keep pace with tomorrow’s needs. The very best way to 

RECOGNIZE these needs, demonstrate your interest in your profession, 
show your faith in the future of home economics, support your state 
association in its program and activities, and assure yourself of 
receiving regularly up-to-date technical information published in the 
Journat or Home Economics is to 

RETURN the renewal notice with your check in the envelope enclosed 
for your convenience. If you did not get a notice, write and ask 


us why. 


IT’S APRIL . . . time to apply action to New Dmections 
Do We Hear You Say “You Can Count on ME?” 
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Why Go to Summer Session? 


HERE is an old, old story that has been 

going around the campuses of our summer 
sessions for many years. It has to do with the sum- 
mer session director who sent a questionnaire to the 
students attending his institution one summer in 
an attempt to find out what were the most signifi- 
cant reasons that the students had for attending 
that particular institution. According to the story, 
one forlorn girl student gave the following terse 
reply: “I came here to be went with, but I ain’t 
been yet.” 

Apart from the somewhat apocryphal nature of 
the story, it is recognized that romances do bud 
and bloom on many a campus during the summer- 
time; but this is by no means the only reason why 
students of either sex attend summer sessions. From 
the days of antiquity, it has been recognized that 
the one who teaches another teaches also himself. 
In more modern times, we have recognized further 
that the teacher who becomes a student almost in- 
evitably becomes a more sympathetic and under- 
standing teacher. It is not necessary to expand on 
this theme—any classroom teacher who is pursuing 
university courses himself can easily appreciate the 
problems his own students face in the matter of 
daily preparations, term papers, assembling bibli- 
ographies, finding the time for the necessary col- 
lateral reading, and so on. Classroom teachers who 
are located within a short distance of a university 
during the academic year are fortunate, inasmuch 
as many of the teachers of the land are so far aw ay 
from a campus that they find it necessary to take 
their university courses during the summers if they 
are to take them at all. 

There are advantages in summer study that are 
not always present during the academic year. In 
those institutions that operate an extensive summer 
program an attempt is made to marshal all of the 
resources of good instruction and make them imme- 
diately available to the summer students. The very 
intensity of the work during the summer is such 
as to place a premium upon using those resources. 
Furthermore, there are certain fields that produce 
best results when the individual lives his subject 
day after day during a concentrated period of time. 
Other subjects that demand a more leisurely pace 
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Ralph E. Pickett 


Dr. Pickett is associate dean and director of sum- 
mer sessions of the School of Education at New 
York University. This article describes many of 
the enjoyable aspects of summer study in regular 
summer sessions and in special short courses such 
as those listed in Summer Study Opportunities in 
this issue of the Journal. 


are usually organized during the summer to permit 
the intervals during which a sort of mental digestion 
can take place. Small conferences and large con- 
ferences can be more readily held during the sum- 
mer than during the academic year. Furthermore, 
there is an easy interchange of ideas with fellow 
students that seems to occur with great naturalness 
during the summer session. Most summer sessions 
also make a strong effort to attract to their cam- 
puses the outstanding scholars in the various fields 
in which they provide instruction. These scholars 
are usually invited also to participate in an extensive 
program of lectures outside of class hours. Students 
at a summer session are already on the campus and 
thus it is much easier for them to attend such 
lectures. 

The social side of existence is probably better 
taken care of, certainly for the more mature stu- 
dents, during the summer session than during the 
academic year. The number of dances, concerts, 
state meetings, subject-matter meetings, bridge 
parties, picnics, dramatic presentations, and the like 
carried on during a summer session is far in excess 
of the number available to the average graduate 
student during the academic year. 


Special Attraction of Summer Study 


There have been numerous studies made of 
reasons for attending summer sessions that have 
produced significant results, despite the implication 
of the opening paragraph. We have found that, for 
countless thousands of students, summer sessions 
have provided opportunities for finishing up re- 
quirements for a degree, for meeting certification 
requirements, for brushing up on the most recent 
philosophy and practice in one’s own field, for ac- 
quiring specialized knowledge in a related field, for 


qualifying for salary increases—just to mention a 
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few of the answers that we have obtained from 
inquiries made among our own students at New 
York University’s School of Education. Whether 
one assumes that the major reason is professional 
improvement or whether one wishes to assume that 
there is a therapeutic value in change of environ- 
ment, activity, and association is not so important 
as is the fact that the summer sessions have pro- 
vided an opportunity for further education that has 
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period institutes that would be exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to offer during the academic 
year. It has almost become part of one’s education 
to attend at least one summer session, if for no other 
reason than to find out what it is like to be a student 
during the summer months. 

Certainly the teachers in the field of home eco- 
nomics are no strangers to summer sessions. Many 
of our own outstanding graduate students are able 


to come to us only during summer sessions, and 
this is a situation which is found in many other 
universities also. For those in the home economics 
field who have never been to a summer session | 
would suggest that the plunge be taken this year. 
Many universities are noted for their work in this 
field as well as in related areas, and the director in 
every one of those institutions would be very happy 
to send a bulletin of the summer offerings to any 
teacher who requests one. Such a bulletin might 
provide some very appealing new educational hori- 
zons and it might, at the same time, offer a solution 
to professional or personal problems of the sort 
mentioned before as well as to others that might 
be more individual in nature. 


appealed to vast numbers of alert scholars in our 
times. While it is true that universities in the United 
States have taken the lead in providing depth as 
well as breadth in summer offerings, it is also true 
that some of the great universities in the rest of the 
world offer significant programs of summer study 
and have been doing so for many years past. In 
the United States, especially, there can be found in 
summer sessions practically any type of work that 
anybody desires to follow. Indeed, some of the 
larger universities offer during their summer sessions 
practically every course that is offered during the 
academic year and, in addition, offer a wide variety 
of specialized courses solely for summer students. 
Mention must also be made of workshops and short 





**The Revolution in American Diet” 


“The Revolution in American Diet” was the subject of a symposium spon- 
sored by the Melamine Council in New York City on February 16. At the 
morning session, Margaret Mead, noted anthropologist, speaking on “Cultural 
Patterns and the American Diet,” observed that America has changed in a 
little more than a decade from a nation “one-third ill-fed” to one whose major 
nutritional problem is “over-nutrition.” 

James M. Hundley, MD, U. S. Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on the other hand, took as his topic “The Under-fed.” 
Hundreds die and still thousands of others are hospitalized every year because 
of malnutrition suffered in this land of plenty, he declared. 

“The Well-fed” and “The Over-fed” were discussed by Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
director of the Institute of Home Economics, USDA, and by Theodore B. 
Van Itallie, MD, director of medicine at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 
Dr. Stiebeling attributed our nutritional progress to two national developments: 
advances in technological processing of foods, and scientific progress in growing 
and preparing foods of known nutritional value. Dr. Van Itallie commented 
that more than one-fifth of the nation’s middle-aged are overweight. 

Willard J. Jacobsen, director of the Nutrition Education Research Project 
at Columbia University, spoke on “Educating Children in Proper Diet.” He 
said that deprivation due to lack of means is no longer our most serious prob- 
lem of nutrition. Now, a more serious problem is deprivation or over-indul- 
gence due to ignorance. We have the means to help all children to achieve 
optimum health, but we must learn how to do it. Too many of our children 
receive not enough of the right things, too much of the wrong. 

Charlotte M. Young of the Cornell University Graduate School of Nutrition 
said that to sell food products to teen-agers effectively, they must be presented 
in terms of the specific interests and needs of teen-agers. 
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Performance and Acceptance 
of Twelve Spun-Yarn and Filament Arnel Blouses 


RNEL, a cellulosic triacetate fiber, was intro- 
duced to the public in October 1954 by the 
Celanese Corporation of America. It has been pro- 
moted extensively for its “ease-of-care” features and 
pleasant wearing characteristics. At the time this 
study began, in late 1957, little was known of actual 
performance of Arnel in use; and garments and yard 
goods were scarce on the market. 

The purposes of this study were: (1) to compare 
the performance of a spun-yarn and a filament 
fabric of 100 per cent Arnel through laboratory test- 
ing, wear, and laundering by two methods; (2) to 
determine the most effective method of caring for 
the fabrics in relation to laundering, pressing, and 
stain removal; and (3) to obtain a general wearer 
reaction to the fabrics from the standpoint of physi- 
cal characteristics, wear, and care. 


Procedures 

A white, plain-weave, spun Arnel fabric and 
a blue, twill-variation, filament Arnel fabric were 
used for 12 blouses, 6 of each fabric, and for labora- 
tory testing. The blouses were identical shirtwaist 
styles except for sleeve length, which varied in the 
two fabrics. 

Standard A.S.T.M. methods were used for deter- 
mining fabric thread count, twist, yarn number, 
breaking strength, elongation, colorfastness to light 
and perspiration, shrinkage, and crease recovery. 
Additional crease recovery measurements were made 
after one-hour recovery. Standard conditions of rela- 
tive humidity and temperature were used for those 
tests for which specified. At the end of the study, 
all the blouse fabrics were tested for thread count, 
breaking strength, elongation, weight, and crease 
recovery, and color change was evaluated visually 
by a panel of five persons. 

Six stains were selected for study: regular lip- 
stick, non-smear lipstick, melted butter, black coffee, 
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Margaret E. Gebhardt and Evelyn E. Stout 


Miss Gebhardt carried out this study for her 
master’s degree under the guidance of Dr. Stout, 
associate professor of textiles and clothing in the 
New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University. 


fresh peach, and ball point ink. These were chosen 
to represent the kinds of stains garments commonly 
receive and which are often considered to be diffi- 
cult to remove. Removal was attempted through 
regular hand or machine washing, using the same 
synthetic detergent used throughout the study, and 
by pretreatment, if necessary, with a synthetic 
shampoo. Stain removal was attempted when stains 
were fresh, one week old, and when “set” through 
previous laundering. 

Each of six wearers was given two blouses, one 
of each fabric, which she wore and cared for, and 
for which she kept wear and care records over a 
period of sixteen months. The age of the wearers 
ranged from mid-twenty to mid-fifty; occupations 
included a nurse, two school teachers, and three 
businesswomen. All participated in numerous other 
activities. This assured diversification of use and 
conditions of wear. 

Three wearers always washed their blouses in 
pulsator-type automatic machines, and the other 
three always washed theirs by hand. All used the 
same built synthetic detergent. Ironing procedures 
were not prescribed; each wearer decided which 
method of ironing was most satisfactory for the par- 
ticular type of fiber in each blouse and then re- 
ported how ironing had been done. The blouses 
were worn whenever and as often as desired, just 
as any other blouse in the wardrobe would be used. 
This enabled each wearer to give an account of 
wear as it was governed by how well the blouse 
fitted into the wardrobe, the physical wearing 
characteristics, and the care required. 
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Four questionnaire and record forms were used: 
(1) to obtain the wearer’s reaction to each blouse 
at the beginning of the study and throughout the 
entire wear period, and to state a preference for one 
of the fabrics at the end of the wear period in terms 
of wearing characteristics, comfort, durability, main- 
tenance of appearance, and “ease-of-care”; (2) to 
record the number of times and hours worn, cloth- 
ing worn over the blouses, activities engaged in 
while wearing the blouses, and number of times 
laundered; and (3) to comment on prescribed 
washing methods, selected ironing procedures, signs 
of wear and color changes, and spot and stain 
removal techniques. Much of this information was 
obtained through interviews with the individual 
wearers. 


Analysis of Findings 

Both fabrics were purchased at $1.99 per yard; 
the spun-yarn fabric exceeded L-22 Rayon-Acetate 
recommended standards for dry strength, but the 
filament fabric was at the minimum or below. The 
spun fabric was considerably heavier than was the 
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filament fabric; crease recovery was much above 
L-22 recommended standards for both fabrics. New 
fabric data and data from the worn blouse fabrics 
are given in the table. 

Statistical analysis of the data was not made. 


Summary of Findings 
Within the limits of this study it was found that; 


1. Both the spun-yarn and filament fabrics were accept. 
able to all wearers. Four of the six wearers expressed 
a preference for the spun fabric in terms of durability, 
comfort, fabric, and “ease-of-care.” This preference 
was indicated by the actual number of wearings and 
total hours that the spun fabric blouses were worn 
in comparison to the filament fabric blouses. One 
objectionable characteristic was noted in each fabric: 
static electricity in the filament fabric and lint cateh- 
ing in the spun fabric. 

2. Dimensional stability was an outstanding feature of 
both the spun and filament fabrics. Shrinkage was 
too small to be measured. 

3. Crease recovery of both fabrics was excellent. Labo- 
ratory tests showed that the degree of recovery im- 
proved over a longer period of recovery time. Wear 
records indicated that the blouses maintained a fresh 
appearance, since pressing was not required between 


Test data from new and worn spun and filament Arnel fabrics* 





| THREAD COUNT 





DRY BREAKING 


CREASE RECOVERY 


ELONGATION 











— (PER INCH) STRENGTH : nai 
FABRIC AND | paum- | SOURS | Warp Filling SHRINK- 
WASH METHOD DERED WORN | i a _ a - anu Gan 
| | | 5 1 5 1 
| | Warp | Filling} Warp | Filling Warp Filling min hour | min hour 
| 
pounds | pounde | oni cout | engl | cont | cont | cont | cont 
Spun YARN: 
Original Fabric | 0 | 0 47 | 36 | 37.9 25.1 22.93 13.53 6.08 78 87 78 89 0 
Automatic wash | 
Blouse 1 18 213 46 87 42.2 28.8 25.94 27.99 5.76 74 78 71 75 0 
2 | 9 608 47 $7 | 40.5 29.5 30.00 28.83 5.94 76 78 73 77 0 
3 | 17 388 | 47 87 39.9 28.2 30.94 26.61 5.58 71 77 74 76 0 
Average 11.3 403 | 47 37 40.8 28.8 28.96 27.81 5.76 74 78 73 76 0 
Hand wash | | 
Blouse 1 21 | 277 48 | 37 41.3 28.4 28.44 26.16 6.08 75 79 74 77 0 
2 16 | 392 48 | 38 39.3 28.3 25.66 25.34 5.88 76 81 67 71 0 
3 | 18 | 514 48 | 87 | 35.8 23.5 21.16 23.94 5.56 72 78 66 74 0 
Average 18 3 394 5) 48 37 38.6 26.7 25.08 25.14 5.84 75 79 69 74 0 
Original Fabric | 0 | 0 137 | 79 17.6 18.1 13.06 29.16 3.35 78 85 79 87 0 
| 
Automatic wash | 
Blouse 1 | 12 78 188 | 80 | 2.2 23.0 14.16 29.78 3.36 74 81 81 87 0 
2 8 | 565 187 | 79 | 26.0 23.0 20.16 31.00 3.36 73 77 71 78 0 
8 |; 10 | 219 138 | 80 | 26.0 23.8 | 20.99 30.00 3.42 66 | 74 73 79 0 
Average 10 287.5) 138 80 | 25.4 23.2 18.44 30.26 3. 71 | 78 75 81 0 
Blouse 1 19 201 137 80 | 26.6 22.7 | 21.06 | 30.88 3.44 70 77 67 71 0 
2 15 280 187 | 79 25.0 | 2.9 16.16 $1.33 | 3.48 69 | 74 75 79 0 
8 8 166 187 | 79 | 16.5 | 19.0 10.10 16.44 | 3.37 68 71 | 7 82 0 
Average 14 215.5) 1387 | 79 22.7 | 21.5 15.77 | 26.20 3.43 69 74 73 77 0 
i ] 

















* Ten specimens used. 
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washings, even when the blouses were worn several 
times. 

4. Although both hand and automatic washing were 
successful in removing general soil, automatic wash- 
ing might be considered the better wash method since 
breaking strength and elongation increased with this 
method, shrinkage was no greater than in hand washing, 
and weight and crease recovery were only slightly 
more adversely affected. However, automatic wash- 
ing left deeper wrinkles. This might be a deciding 
factor in choosing hand or automatic washing. 

5. Spots and stains were removed from the spun and 
filament fabrics with little difficulty. Regular hand 
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or automatic machine washing was adequate in re- 
moving most stains. Grease-borne stains required 
treatment with extra detergent or a synthetic shampoo. 
Peach stains were almost impossible to remove. The 
length of time a stain had been allowed to remain 
in a garment before removal had little or no effect 
on the degree of stain removal. 


. Both the spun and filament fabrics required pressing 


regardless of the wash method used. A steam iron 
with “rayon” or “steam” settings was preferred rather 
than a dry iron. Pressing was considered “easy”’ when 
using a steam iron but “difficult” when fabrics were 
dampened and ironed with a dry iron. 





National 4-H Club Foundation 


Kay Emiko Mihata, 4-H Club member from Kailua, Hawaii, and a sophomore in 
the University of Hawaii home economics department, was one of eight college 
students chosen to demonstrate at the U. S. Pavilion at the First World Agriculture 
Fair in New Delhi, India. In the photograph above, she shows an Indian visitor how 
American homemakers preserve their own foods. 

An Indian “counterpart” assisted each 4-H member at the fair, which ended 
March 1. By working together, they could answer questions in both English and 
Hindi. Besides answering questions, each student had a schedule of demonstrations 
to follow. The girls divided their time between the clothing and nutrition areas, 
model American kitchen, and crafts. 

Miss Mihata, who plans to major in home economics education and to teach, has 
received many honors during her nine years in 4-H. In 1958, she was awarded a 
trip to the National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago and was a $400-scholarship 
winner in the National Food Preparation Contest. The previous summer, she repre- 
sented Hawaii 4-H members at the Club Conference in Washington, D. C. For the 
past four years she has been commentator on a weekly 15-minute radio program and 
has been active in community service work. 
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The kitchen came first in the planning of a new 
farmhouse by housing specialists and architects of 
the Agricultural Research Service. It is the first 
house planned around the Beltsville Energy-saving 
Kitchen, Design No. 2. Though basically a farm- 
house design, the plan can be adapted to many 
suburban and urban locations. 

Rarely can a complete kitchen design be incor- 
porated into any one house plan or an existing 
house. So ARS designers tried a new approach. 
They started with the kitchen—the most important 
work center of the house. 

This plan (Farmhouse Plan No. 7149), shown 
here, is for a one-story masonry and frame farm- 
house with carport, and a basement under the 
main living area. The house is spacious throughout 
with a 24- x 17-foot living room, two large bed- 
rooms, and ample storage. 
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PLAN 7149 FAMILY R. 
AREA: WASH-DRY 

Floor 2039 sq. ft. a 

Carport 370 sq. ft. 

Basement 1526 sq. ft. booed 

Patio 130 sq. ft. 


CARPORT | 


eae ad 
Floor plan of new USDA farmhouse. This 
plan also includes a basement with outside 
entrance and with space for a recreation 


room, a bathroom, a storeroom, utilities, and 
laundry equipment. 


The arrangement of the family room side of the 
house lends itself to indoor-outdoor living and is 
well suited to entertaining. There is direct access 
to a covered patio from the family room, which has 


dining area and kitchen adjoining. Large window 
areas in the family room contribute spaciousness 
and natural lighting. 

Between the family room and carport entrance 
is a half-bath and work-clothes closet. 

The plan is flexible and can be altered to suit 
family needs. Additional sleeping area could be 
provided by separating the den from the living 
room by a folding door or screening off one section 
of the family room. An entrance to the patio from 
the living room could be added to complete the 
circuit from living room to patio to family room. 

The plan for the new farmhouse design is avail- 
able through the co-operative Farm Building Plan 
Exchange and should be requested by number from 
county agents or extension agricultural engineers 
at state colleges. The name of the nearest college 
handling the plans may be obtained by writing 
Agricultural Engineering Research Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland. 


The first results from two studies of family 
living levels in low-income farm areas participating 
in the Rural Development Program have been re- 
ported by the household economics research division. 

The purpose of the Rural Development Program, 
a co-operative effort by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and other federal, state, and _ local 
groups, is to improve living standards of the more 
than half of the American farm families who pro- 
duce little or nothing for the market. The [HE 
surveys offer a basis for planning improvements. 

The first study was made in 1957 in five counties 
in Kentucky, and the second was made in 1959 in 
five Texas counties. 

An outstanding characteristic of both areas, the 
surveys showed, is a steady loss of young adults. 
In the Kentucky area, the proportion of people be- 
tween 20 and 39 years of age dropped from 27 to 22 
per cent between 1950 and 1957. In the Texas area, 
where the trend is more advanced, the proportion 
in this age range fell from 24 to 18 per cent between 
1950 and 1958. 

Educational levels in both areas are relatively 
low, with the median educational attainment by 
family heads being seventh grade in Kentucky and 
eighth grade in Texas. 

The two areas are dependent on different sources 
of income. Only 11 per cent of the Texas families 
received most or all of their incomes from farming, 
but 55 per cent of the Kentucky families were prin- 
cipally dependent on farming. 

Because the Texas area is more industrialized, 
non-farm incomes there are higher than farm in- 
comes; but in Kentucky, the reverse is true. Average 
income of families in the Texas survey was about 
$2800 and in the Kentucky survey, about $2100. 





Planning Television Programs 
on Home Furnishings 


Peccy Brrrr GriswoLp 
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The thesis study on which this article is based 
was done under the direction of the late Josephine 
Kremer. 


Home economists are being called upon more and 
more frequently to assist with and produce tele- 
vision shows. Two questions immediately arise: 
How does the home economist work with this 
medium of television, and what information should 
she present? These questions confronted the staff 
of the School of Home Economics at the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro when the opportunity of working with 
the educational television station of the University 
presented itself. 

The answer to the first question can be obtained 
from the television station staff and from published 
articles, bulletins, and books. It was the hypothesis 
of the present study that the best answer to the 
second question could be obtained by questioning 
the audience of homemakers themselves. The past 
experience of the home economist helps in answer- 
ing the problem, of course, but the homemaker has 
her own definite ideas about what she would like to 
view on television. 

In planning a home furnishing television program 
that meets the interest and needs of homemakers, 
it is necessary for the program planner to learn 
something about the homes, the resources, the ex- 
periences, and the skills of the viewers and their 
families. With such data a clearer picture may be 
formed of the people who are to receive, and, it is 
hoped, utilize the information presented in a home- 
making television program. 

In order to determine just what the home fur- 
nishing interests of women television viewers are, 
79 interviews were obtained from a random sample 
of homemakers in Greensboro, North Carolina. A 
checklist of 26 homemaking topics indicated that 
for these 79 homemakers, home furnishing ranked 
third in interest. The six topics which received the 


to 


highest percentage of indicated interest were: child 
development, meal planning, home furnishing, mak- 
ing clothes, cooking, and tips on buying. 

The 79 interviews of this Greensboro study pro- 
vided considerable socioeconomic data which could 
have a bearing on the type of home furnishing ma- 
terial that could be successfully presented on a 
television program. 

The interviews revealed that the median annual 
income of the 79 families was $4,000 to $4,999. 
These figures would suggest the expense of home 
furnishing projects that would be usable by the 
homemakers. 

One-half of the homemakers were gainfully em- 
ployed outside the home. Home furnishing sug- 
gestions which are effective but would require a 
minimum of time would be more acceptable to this 
portion of an audience. It is likely that they would 
also be interested in information which would add 
to the efficiency of their household management. 

The occupations of the majority of the heads of 
the households did not indicate the type of persons 
who would be capable of undertaking any major 
“do-it-yourself” projects. This observation was sub- 
stantiated by the findings concerning abilities and 
experiences of the family members. Educational 
background of the viewers could be a factor which 
would vary from locality to locality. The home- 
makers interviewed in this study had an average 
education of “completed high school.” A program 
presented on the high school level probably would 
be understandable to homemakers with elementary 
education and interesting to the homemakers with a 
college education. 

Almost one-half of the households had a youngest 
child within the age range of 18 months to 14 years. 
This would indicate that a large group of home- 
makers would need information on home furnish- 
ings in which children were recognized to compose 
part of the household. 

When a home economist is planning a new series 
of programs it would be desirable for her to know 
something of the television history of the home- 
makers. What are their viewing habits in regard to 
programs with homemaking emphasis? What time 
of day is preferred for the presentation of home- 
making programs? 

Most of the 79 Greensboro homemakers had 
owned television sets from one to five years. This 
type of television audience demands an entertain- 
ing as well as an informative program. 

Of the seven homemaking programs available to 
the homemakers from local and nearby stations, 
only two had a sizable audience. There were two 
main reasons for this: (1) the homemaking pro- 
grams available in the Greensboro area were all 
presented at times of the day when most of the 
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homemakers employed outside the home could not 
view them; (2) programs originating from some of 
the more distant stations required a rotary antenna 
for satisfactory reception. 

Many homemakers expressed a loyalty to the 
hostess of the programs viewed rather than to the 
program itself. For this reason, if a home econ- 
omist is requested to make a guest appearance on 
an established show, the majority of the audience 
will listen to her primarily because she is a friend 
of the hostess. 

Because of the large percentage of homemakers 
employed outside the home, the early evening 
hours were preferred by the largest number of 
viewers interviewed as the time of day most con- 
venient for a homemaking program. However, if a 
homemaking program is presented in the evening, 
it should be remembered that the male member of 
the household will usually be ready for television 
viewing also, and the format should be planned 
with this in mind. The mid-afternoon hours were 
the second choice of the homemakers. 

Certain abilities and skills are required for exe- 
cuting home furnishing projects. The homemaker's 
experience in using these abilities and skills helps 
to determine how much detailed instruction should 
be given on a program. 

Sewing, carpentry, painting, and furniture refin- 
ishing are the skills most often used in executing 
home furnishing projects. In almost one-fourth of 
the households studied no one could sew. Those 
homemakers who indicated an ability to sew had 
sewing experience varying from “a little” to “a great 
deal.” Approximately one-half of these homemakers 
had made curtains. 

Over one-half of the households had no family 
member with any carpentry skills. One-third of the 
husbands could do a “little” carpentry work. Three- 
fourths of the households had a family member 
who could paint. Few of the households had family 
members who had refinished furniture. 

It is evident, then, that home furnishing pro- 
grams presenting projects requiring the sewing or 
painting skills should not require lengthy explana- 
tions of how to sew or paint but should rather pre- 
sent new ideas and products. On the other hand, 
projects requiring carpentry or furniture refinishing 
skills should be kept simple and the operations 
necessary should be completely described. 

The availability of the equipment or facilities 
necessary to, or aiding in, the executing of the 
various tasks in decorating the home would affect 
the readiness of the family members to carry out 
suggestions given on a home furnishing program. 
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The majority of the homemakers either owned a 
sewing machine or had the use of one. Therefore, 
home furnishing projects requiring the use of a 
sewing machine would be possible for the majority 
of homemakers. One-half of the households owned 
manual carpentry tools. The ownership or access 
to power tools and/or a workshop increased with 
the husband's increase in ability and experience 
in carpentry. Few of the households with family 
members having skills in painting or furniture re- 
finishing either owned or had access to a work- 
shop. It would be important, then, in selecting 
home furnishing projects for such viewers to choose 
those which would require the use of only simple 
tools and would keep interference with the normal 
household routine down to a minimum. Ideas on 
how to use one of the rooms of the home as a work- 
shop could form the basis for a program. 

The homemakers interviewed indicated the kinds 
of information regarding home furnishings that 
they particularly wanted to receive from television 
programs. Most of them wanted suggestions con- 
cerning social rooms; that is, everyday living rooms, 
social-guest rooms, living rooms (parlors), and 
bedroom-social rooms. Many of the homemakers 
also wanted ideas for the bedroom and the kitchen- 
dining room. They were interested in learning how 
to arrange furniture, how to use what is on hand « 
to better advantage, how to choose a color scheme, 
and how to choose furnishings. 

Specific home furnishing items for which a sizable 
percentage of homemakers expressed a desire for 
information were rugs and carpets, pictures, cur- 
tains and draperies, lamps and lighting, and stlip- 
covers and upholstery. Information regarding “style” 
was frequently requested in relation to these 
items. 

Every home economist has definite ideas of what 
the homemaker needs to know. The homemaker 
has just as definite ideas about what she wants to 
know. A program incorporating the ideas of both 
the home economist and the homemakers should 
provide valuable and interesting home furnishing 
information. 


Financial Management 
of Fluctuating-Income Families 


SARAH Lyp1A MANNING 
Cornell University 


Household accounts for 1958 and data from two 
personal interviews with 35 New York State middle- 
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income families were analyzed for differences in 
management related to experience with pay-period- 
to-pay-period fluctuations in income. 

The families were divided into four groups by 
income experience: (1) families with steady in- 
comes, and families with fluctuating incomes due 
to (2) self-employment (self-employed families), 
(3) instability of the primary wage income (fami- 
lies with fluctuating incomes), and (4) irregularly 
received supplementary income when the primary 
income was steady (families with steady-fluctuating 
incomes ). 

Self-employed families had greatest asset value, 
liabilities, and change in net worth; families with 
fluctuating incomes were the most vulnerable to 
asset changes because of their low net worth, small 
primary income, and withdrawals being about equal 
to additions to savings. Among the wage-earning 
families, those with steady-fluctuating incomes were 
in a favored position with higher net worth and 
increase in net worth. 

Families easily classified themselves as either 
steady- or fluctuating-income recipients, and this 
grouping later was found to agree with the amount 
of fluctuation in the primary income. 

Families with fluctuating incomes tried to increase 
the size but not necessarily the steadiness of income 
through additional earnings. 

In contrast to families with steady or steady- 
fluctuating incomes, families with fluctuating in- 
comes preferred installment credit and loans to 
charge accounts. All families made active use of 
interest accounts, withdrawing on the average $2.40 
for every $3.40 deposited. More savings were made 
from fixed commitments to save, and from setting 
aside special receipts, than by sporadically setting 
aside surplus cash on hand. The families did not 
save a specific percentage of their total family 
income. 

By pay periods, expenditures fluctuated more 
than did receipts. Families with steady incomes 
used fewer pay periods to balance receipts with 
expenditures and maintained a lower cash-on-hand 
amount than did other families. 

Most families, regardless of income size or experi- 
ence, had fixed commitments for about 50 per cent 
of their income. The families spent about $100 a 
month in 60 account book entries under $5. With 
fixed commitments so high, the often casual de- 
cisions involved in these small expenditures assume 
considerable importance. 

The 35 families resembled each other in amounts 
spent for food, clothing, household operation, and 
total family living, yet were widely divergent in 
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the amounts spent for housing, furniture and equip- 
ment, and transportation. A longer period of time 
than a year might make these latter expenditures 
more alike if all the families were really enjoying a 
similar level of living. 

Supplementary income, fluctuations in primary 
income, and the presence of other money receipts, 
all make it difficult to define and determine income. 
Families’ continuous activity in savings and credit 
makes it unlikely that they can determine currently 
what their actual savings are. Therefore, families 
cannot precisely relate expenditures to income, or 
savings to either consumption or income. 

Incomes reported for 1956, 1957, and 1958 indi- 
cated that during this time 34 of the 35 families had 
had an annual income change of 5 per cent or more, 
and that 28 families had had a change of 10 per cent 
or more. Self-employed families and families with 
fluctuating incomes were more likely than others 
to have suffered a drop in income. The income 
change for the families with steady and steady- 
fluctuating incomes indicated the possibility that 
these groups interchanged from year to year. 

Household accounts are difficult for families to 
keep because of numerous small expenditures and 
problems in handling credit transactions, with- 
drawals from savings, and refunds. Families have 
few techniques for analyzing accounts; most tech- 
niques apply to group data; and apparently most 
benefit comes to the families from the act of 
recording, not from analysis. 


Home Management Residence 
Uses Apartments’ 


Joann HALLAway 
University of Missouri 


At the University of Missouri, we feel we've 
started something new in the way of home man- 
agement resident teaching. We're using University 
married student apartments. 

We had moved for two years in succession from 
one old, remodeled house to another and were told 
we'd have to move again in the summer of 1959. 
The Missouri State Legislature had failed to ap- 
prove a recommended appropriation for a new 
home management residence. These houses were 
either inadequate in size or unsuitable in room 
arrangement or both. The idea of using unfur- 


1 Journal Series Paper No. 2094, approved by the Director 
of the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF APARTMENTS 


nished apartments recently constructed for married 
students at the University of Missouri was pro- 
posed and accepted. It was felt that a unit of four 
apartments, all having the same floor plan and 
sharing an open breezeway, laundry room, and 
trash room could be used on an experimental basis 
to provide a variety of living arrangements. Apart- 
ments A, B, C, and D were chosen. 

Apartments A and C on the second level are 
used as bedroom apartments for the home manage- 
ment girls. These apartments are separated by an 
open, wide breezeway. Each apartment has one 
single bedroom, one double bedroom, bath, U- 
formation kitchen, with 8 cubic-foot refrigerator 
and 20-inch range, and a living-dining area also 
used as a study. The husband of a married girl may 
live with his wife in an apartment when there are 
not enough single girls enrolled at a time to fill both 
apartments. 

In Apartment D downstairs the girls prepare and 
serve lunch and dinner for the total group, includ- 
ing the adviser. The kitchen in this apartment has 
a portable dishwasher, a 30-inch range, and some 
small electrical appliances not included in the 
apartments upstairs. The living-dining room is 
used as a group dining room. In a small sitting 
room, “family” members read newspapers and chat 
before and after meals. A storeroom in which food 
freezer, ironing equipment, storage shelves, and 
chests are located completes the apartment layout. 

In the “community” living room of Apartment 
B downstairs, the group has house meetings and 
entertains guests. The kitchen in this apartment 
is used by the group when entertaining and by the 
adviser for breakfast preparation. The adviser’s 
sitting room-study, bedroom, and bath are in this 
apartment. 

In the laundry room, a dryer and a washer with 
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a hot water heater are furnished, and the operation 
cost is included with the rent. 

The University of Missouri through the College 
of Agriculture, in which home economics is a de- 
partment, pays the apartment rent. Each student 
and the adviser pay $55 per month for operation 
and maintenance of the residence. Approximately 
44 per cent of this is spent for food. : 

Apartment occupants make plans for manage- 
ment of all the activities, including the prepara- 
tion and serving of breakfast. These plans are 
evaluated at twice-weekly house meetings. 

Girls enrolled in the home economics depart- 
ment elect the home management residence course. 
At present only those girls enrolled in the College 
of Education with a major in home economics edu- 
cation are required to take the course. This require- 
ment holds for both married and single girls. Until 
the present structure became available no facilities 
or special arrangements had been made for married 
students. A married girl moved from her apartment 
to the home management residence for a month’s 
time. Occasional overnight privileges were granted, 
and husbands were mealtime guests whenever the 
budget permitted. Special entertainment was some- 
times planned for husbands. 

In the present situation, couples may live to- 
gether. Sometimes a job or school demands pre- 
vent the husband from coming to live in the home 
management residence, or he cannot afford to pay 
for a month’s residence in the apartment especially 
if the couple has to maintain living quarters else- 
where. However, fees are adjusted in accordance 
with the number of meals he has with the group. 
When the husband cannot conveniently come to 
live in the apartment with his wife, she shares the 
apartment with other girls in the group. Most hus- 
bands accept the situation and co-operate in making 
the home management period as worth while for 
the wife as possible. 

Each girl is expected to carry out a six-to-eight- 
hour project for general improvement of the 
residence and one which will be a real learning 
experience for her. In this manner, any needed 
purchasing, refinishing, or refurbishing in the apart- 
ments may be done under supervision of the ad- 
viser and other staff members. Ideas and experi- 
ences received here are often repeated in the girls’ 
own apartments or homes. 

The present structure offers opportunities to try 
many methods and equipment for use in everyday 
living, as well as for special situations. Professional 
interests of the girls help determine individual 
emphasis. 
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Two limitations of the apartments for married 
student housing are more serious in winter months 
than in the warm months. The apartment building 
is nine-tenths of a mile from the home economics 
building and much farther from grocery stores and 
shopping areas. Open breezeways are cold when 
girls are tempted to go back and forth without coats 
from one apartment to another. In warm weather, 
the open breezeways are delightful. 

Although the apartments have these and other 
limitations, they are a great improvement over the 
old, dilapidated houses of the past. 

These temporary residences will broaden advisers’ 
experiences and encourage wise decisions as to the 
type of structure best suited for a new home man- 
agement building in the future. 


Problems of 
Understanding Consumer Prices 


EvrzaABetH W. CRANDALL 
University of Rhode Island 


This article is adapted from Mrs. Crandall’s re- 
marks at the New England Consumer Confer- 
ence held at Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts, on November 21, 1959. 


Three major questions in relation to prices face 
the consumer today: 
l.How can the consumer determine what is the 

real price in order to compare prices? 

2. What is a fair price? 
3. How can the consumer have a greater influence 
upon prices? 

Despite the fact that in our modern shopping 
centers price tags are attached to most items, the 
problem of determining the true price of a purchase 
is not so simple as it seems. Supposedly everyone 
who enters the store is quoted the same price and, 
instead of dickering, he either accepts the price or 
does not buy the item. Yet when trading stamps 
or coupons are involved, the price is not really that 
on the price tag. When a premium is obtained, the 
price of neither the original purchase nor the 
premium is clear and distinct. In the purchase of 
4 major item such as an automobile, trade-ins mask 
much dickering. The mandatory “suggested” manu- 
facturer’s price label with itemized prices (new in 
1959) has done much to put the consumer on a 
firmer basis for discussing prices, but much variation 
in the true price paid still exists. When the cost of 
credit is not stated separately from that of the item 
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being purchased, it becomes very difficult for the 
consumer to compare prices of either the goods or 
the credit. In still other cases, it is difficult to 
determine price in relation to quantity when the 
latter is stated in unusual terms or when appear- 
ances of quantity are deceptive. 

Even more difficult is the question, What is a 
fair price? This leads to a number of other ques- 
tions which must be answered: Are variations in 
quality reflected by commensurate variations in 
price? This appears necessary if prices are to be 
fair. The complexity and diversity of today’s prod- 
ucts make it impossible for the consumer to judge 
quality in all his purchases even though it is possible 
to become somewhat expert in one—or perhaps 
two—areas of consumption. It is for this reason that 
the American Home Economics Association believes 
in and has actively supported objective standards 
and grades. Home economists do not write the 
specific standards, but they support the concept of 
grades and standards as well as informative labels 
which carry such information as guides to con- 
sumers in their selection. Furthermore, home econo- 
mists see as one of their major functions the 
education of consumers in the use of these guides. 
The two areas in which most progress has been 
made (although unfortunately largely at the volun- 
tary rather than at the mandatory level) are food 
and textiles. The consumer needs similar informa- 
tion in many other areas of consumption. Furniture 
is a case in point. 

In deciding whether or not a price is fair, the 
next question is: Are prices too high today? Un- 
questionably they are higher than in the past, but 
before we can say they are too high, we must 
recognize two important factors: (1) We are not 
buying the same things we did even ten years ago 
and (2) incomes have risen more than prices so 
that the relative cost of most items is less than in 
the past. The 1959 Yearbook of Agriculture, entitled 
Food, notes that Americans spent an average of 23 
per cent of their income for food in 1958. This is 
approximately the same proportion as in the pre- 
war period. However, if Americans had bought 
the same foods in 1958 as in the prewar period and 
if they had bought the same services with these 
foods, only about 16 per cent of the 1958 incomes 
would have gone for food. 

How do the things we buy today differ from 
those of prewar days? Television, wash-and-wear, 
and 300-horsepower cars were not even in our think- 
ing! If we compare foods purchased today with 
those of the 1930's, when subsistence was a major 
consideration, we can see that today we are buying 
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nutrition for vigor and positive health—not just 
subsistence; we are buying sanitation and cleanli- 
ness; variety, with fresh fruit and vegetables avail- 
able the year round and literally hundreds of 
delicacies to tempt our appetites; convenience, in 
which the “built-in” services have almost replaced 
household help; and we are even buying style and 
status. Caviar may taste salty and fishy to you, but 
it is without question a status food. All of these 
functions satisfied by food purchases cost money. 

In addition, when a woman speaks of how high 
food costs are today, she may fail to recognize how 
many nonfood items are included in her grocery 
total. Cigarettes, dog food, paper goods, records, a 
rose bush or Christmas tree are probably not a part 
of her food budget! A study made by home econo- 
mists at Purdue University showed that such non- 
food items accounted for an average of almost 20 
per cent of the purchases made in the supermarkets 
studied. 

The comments made thus far might lead to the 
conclusion that prices cannot be considered too 
high at present. However, other factors must be 
considered. Is the price too high if it is held at its 
level artificially through fair trade laws or other 
barriers to free trade—whether local, state, or inter- 
national? Are prices too high if they are on a 
product which includes characteristics or services 
not desired by the consumer but about which he 
has little choice? Only in 1959 have American auto- 
mobile manufacturers recognized that not all con- 
sumers are interested in juggernauts. The consumer's 
“dollar vote” is sometimes merely the choice of the 
lesser of evils; yet it is interpreted by the seller as 
a vote of confidence. Certainly the price is too high 
when the product is not what it is purported to be, 
and it is higher than it needs to be when obsoles- 
cence is “built-in.” 

It may seem unnecessary in considering what is 
a fair price to ask the question: When is a price too 
low? Nevertheless members of those organizations 
interested in the welfare of all consumers and fami- 
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lies, as are home economists, would question any 
price which provides inadequate payment for the 
services of those involved in the production and 
distribution of the goods. Thus, it is apparent that 
determining what is a fair price is no easy matter, 

Still another major problem related to consumer 
prices is: How can the consumer have greater influ. 
ence upon prices? The mass effect of many indi- 
vidual consumers often has unanticipated conse. 
quences—both good and bad. The tremendous 
increase in the use of consumer credit by families 
is seen as a major factor in our expanding economy. 
In other periods, the decisions of individual families 
to postpone spending because of high prices ora 
feeling of insecurity about the future have been a 
potent factor in recessions. How can the individual 
consumer foresee these results in order to make wise 
decisions? As a person who has long been inter- 
ested in problems of home management and family 
economics, I think it is obvious that consumers 
need education not only in the use of their own 
resources but also in the interrelationship of their 
own decisions and the larger economy. 

In addition to the education of consumers them- 
selves, a real need exists for concerted effort on the 
part of consumers to make known their needs, wants, 
complaints, and satisfactions to those who produce 
and distribute the goods and provide the services 
used by consumers. Indeed, there is a real need to 
know more about consumers. It must be recog- 
nized that no one great group of consumers exists 
as distinct from all other people. One is not a con- 
sumer alone. The interests of most consumers are 
ambivalent and varied. A steel worker is a con- 
sumer, but during a strike he thinks primarily as a 
steel worker. A farmer is a consumer, but frequently 
his role as producer is uppermost in his mind. The 
man who sells groceries feels gasoline prices are too 
high, and the service station attendant believes 
groceries are too high. This characteristic diversity 
of consumers is a major factor to consider in evalu- 
ating any proposal for serving consumers. 


Public Relations Is Everyone’s Concern 
AHEA public relations materials to help you do a better job of interpreting 


home economics: 
For better meetings— 


Meeting Kit for State Home Economics Associations, 15 cents 


For better publicity— 


Newspaper Contacts (included in News on PR Cues), 10 cents 
For better interpretation of home economics in secondary schools— 
News on PR Cues (kit of materials), $1 
Order from American Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth St., N.W., 


Washington 9, D. C. 


Enclose remittance with order. 
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Why Should We Care 
about Our Community Zoning? 


HOULD we, as home economists, take an 

interest in our community zoning? Have we 
not enough cares in nutrition, textiles, teacher-pupil 
relations, home management, and the like to justify 
our failure to discover, analyze, and evaluate the 
zoning ordinances of our cities and countries? What 
pertinent reason or reasons can be offered to per- 
suade more home economists to investigate this 
field? I answer that our very nature and the nature 
of our profession demand that we care, in a very 
dynamic way, about zoning and its relation to 
families and the community in which we live. 

To display any intelligent knowledge in the sub- 

ject and to offer any constructive criticisms about 
its operation we must first understand the basic 
concepts. Exactly, what is zoning? W. L. Pollard 
defines it as 
a method of procedure whereby municipal corporations seek 
to control the uses or occupancy of the land or lots by 
restricting such land or lots to certain enumerated uses or 
to certain types of structures (1). 
City authorities, commissions, and ordinances de- 
tive their authority from state enabling acts which 
grant permission—not compulsion—to establish zon- 
ing regulations in each respective community. The 
purposes of zoning are three: to assure permanent 
and productive use of property, to prevent “in- 
trusion of land uses into areas better suited for, 
and often principally occupied by, different forms 
of land use,” and to govern the intensity of land 
use through control of height, land coverage, and 
open space (2). If the basis of zoning is as clear- 
cut as this, why then need we as homemakers, or 
future homemakers, display any enthusiasm or con- 
trary emotions for it? Because of the pressures for 
special privileges, the possibilities of misinterpreta- 
tion, and the changes that may take place in a 
particular area, zoning must be the subject of 
attention by the community. Such attention is 
part of our province as women, as homemakers, 
and as citizens. 


to 


Joyce Engelman 


Miss Engelman is a senior student at Marygrove 
College, Detroit, Michigan. This paper was written 
for a class in family finance. 


Our Triple Role 

As women, we possess an inherent love and 
desire for order and beauty. This quality we dis- 
play through our very appearance—the neatness of 
our hair and nails, the co-ordination of our costume, 
our choice of accessories. It is likewise evident in 
our immediate surroundings—our apartments or 
homes, our classrooms, our offices. Why not, then, 
in our city? Zoning, if skillfully planned and care- 
fully enforced, will provide this order and beauty. 
It is a “device to apply the rules of good house- 
keeping to community development—a way to keep 
the kitchen stove out of the parlor, the bookcase 
out of the pantry, and the dinner table out of the 
bedroom” (3). By designating the various kinds 
of residences, businesses, and industries to par- 
ticular areas, it can “place each where it belongs 
and keep any from going where it would be 
unsuitable” (4). 

As homemakers, or future homemakers, our rea- 
sons for taking an active interest in zoning are 
even greater, for the functions of zoning include 
the economic, the social, the physical, and the 
industrial. As a social mechanism, zoning can pro- 
vide for the equal distribution of social and recre- 
ational opportunities in relation to the locale and 
its needs, can encourage permanent investment in 
homes and the attendant effects on good citizen- 
ship, and can correlate natural surroundings with 
residential developments (5). Large-lot, low-density 
zoning reflects a tangible relationship to the health 
and welfare of the community and, although the 
total cost is more, this additional expense represents 
only a small percentage increase in the total cost 
of the home (6). Industrial zoning, if based on 
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adequate estimation and planning, can likewise 
eliminate difficult, irksome, and expensive trans- 
portation and traffic problems. Are these not good 
reasons for being interested in community zoning? 

As citizens, conscious of social justice—its need 
and its value—it is our duty to help prevent snob- 
restrictions which often result from the zoning 
ordinance. Such restrictions against certain races 
and economic groups are, in reality, abuses against 
use-variances. G. Whitnall in the American City 
for August 1957 states that they are employed “not 
to eliminate discrimination and establish equity, but 
to extend special privileges to certain properties,” 
and their outcome defeats the basic and legitimate 
purpose: of zoning, and “represents a serious and 
dangerous disregard and disdain for our basic 
constitutional concepts of government and _ its 
powers ” (2). Some of these restrictions favor the 
wealthier classes in certain residential locations, 
while others result in separate racial or nationality 
districts. Arguments in favor of such restrictions 
reason that they are designed to alleviate racial 
friction and to protect property values. They over- 
look the fact, however, that the proper subjects for 
public legislation are the environmental factors in- 
volved, such as soot, shadow, etc. These can be 
handled in an objective way. While police power 
to enforce zoning regulations is subject to certain 
simple and easily understood limitations, it must 
always be consistent, and, as Boldt expresses it, 
“any effort by any means to segregate economic 
classes, and to exclude any classes from favored 
locations should be attacked by all available weap- 
ons of public policy” (7). 


Better Community Planning 


A second reason why we as citizens should take 
an active interest in our community is that effective 
community zoning can lessen traffic conflicts, dimin- 
ish the complexity of police and fire protection, 
provide for scientific distribution of the population, 
and calculate with greater accuracy the community 
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needs. Through a more comprehensive survey and 
plan and a more definite industrial classification, g 
greater variety of industrial districts could be pro- 
vided, residential uses could be barred from jp. 
dustrial districts, and controls on encroaching indys- 
tries could be tightened. Through a distinction 
between the less objectionable and more objection- 
able nuisances, and a program of permits, plans, 
and specifications, the external influences of in. 
dustries might more easily be controlled without the 
elimination of the industry itself. Through restric. 
tion of billboards in residential districts, and cop- 
trol of them in industrial and business districts, both 
the aesthetic and the safety desires of the com- 
munity might be better promoted. Other zoning 
provisions such as the districting of commerce, park. 
ing and unloading zones, and areas for shopping 
centers might be provided. 

Yet none of these provisions for better community 
living can take effect unless someone, somewhere, 
at sometime will take an active interest in planning 
and enforcing the necessary zoning laws. This 
challenge is ours—as women, as homemakers, and 
as citizens. If we are as responsible as we hold 
ourselves to be, we will not let the challenge pass 
without a worth-while personal contribution for the 
sake of ourselves, our families, and the community 
in which we live. ’ 
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Housing—A Lifetime Interest 


Consider a career in housing and household equipment. In this issue of the 
JourNAL, you can draw inspiration from the Teaching Posters shown on pages 
314 and 315. Pictured are students and home economists who have made a 
career in the field of housing. 

And, as the other poster tells you, “homes start with housing.” As a home- 
maker, you will want to know something about housing and community 
planning. While you are still in school, start an interest that will last a lifetime. 
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Reflections of an Honors Student 


HE motivation to do as well as one’s scho- 

lastic abilities allow, is not something which 
suddenly ascends on one when he enters college. 
This feeling has usually been building up for some 
time and is not the result of any one event in life. 
Perhaps it begins partly in the curiosity of a small 
child. If a child’s many questions are answered 
cheerfully and in an interesting manner, he will 
want to learn more. 

The spirit of friendly competition is another of 
the first factors which may motivate one to do his 
best work. Despite the trend away from such 
activities today, I will never forget the contest in 
my fourth-grade class to see who could read and 
report on the most library books. The spirit must 
have moved me. I went all-out on this project and 
was quite proud when I finished second in the class, 
having read a grand total of 37 books. Without the 
contest to motivate me, I undoubtedly would never 
have put forth so much effort. 

Whatever this motivation stems from—curiosity, 
spirit of competition, or something else—it is kept 
alive by recognition and encouragement. Often 
the first reward one receives is that of self-satisfac- 
tion. Everyone should have a set of standards for 
his scholastic work. These should aim high, not 
just high enough to get by. Completing an assign- 
ment to my own satisfaction is more rewarding to 
me than is receiving a high grade on work which 
I feel is not my best. 

But commendation from other people is also im- 
portant in encouraging one to do his best work. 
Perhaps the best example of this in my life came 
to me only recently. When I was in high school, 
I made relatively good grades, and I had been 
brought up with the idea that I would go to colleg ge. 
But I had heard the exaggerated tales of many 
college freshmen, telling how even students who 
made A’s in high school struggled to make average 
grades in college. So I thought I would set my 
goal for average grades. However, when I entered 
Kansas State University and received the two high- 
est honors of my life—being named a Putnam 
Scholar and becoming a member of the home eco- 
nomics honors program at Kansas State—I decided 
that I should not be satisfied with being an average 
student. In my case this recognition was the encour- 
agement I needed to do my best work in college. 


Sara Hybskmann 


Miss Hybskmann is a sophomore in the School of 
Home Economics at Kansas State University. She 
was a member of the first group of freshmen to 
enter the Home Economics Honors Program in 
September 1958. Her grade point average is 
3.906 (A = 4 points). She is preparing to become 
a home economics teacher. 


Everyone has special abilities in art, music, 
scholarship, or some other field. No matter what 
field one’s talents are in, they have been given for a 
purpose. Everyone should make the best of what 
he has. Doing my best scholastically has become a 
responsibility to me because I know that my parents, 
some of my former teachers, and others are watch- 
ing and depending on me. I also believe that 
whether or not one is aware of it, he is setting an 
example for some younger person. What he does 
with his talents will influence this person. If my 
scholastic work serves to set a good example for 
someone else, in addition to the personal satisfac- 
tion I have gained, I believe my efforts will have 
been worth while. 





Dean Doretta 8. Hoffman, School of Home Economics, 
Kansas State University, advises with Miss Hybskmann. 

















AHEA Section 
Writes Equipment Flyer 


As part of its plan for action, the AHEA housing 
and household equipment section has just pro- 
duced an attractive flyer called “Equipment Can 
Work for You” and a list of references about house- 
hold equipment. Flyers are available for mass dis- 
tribution at a price of $1 per 100 from the AHEA, 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
The flyers would be very suitable for use by adult 
education groups. 


Joint Committee Combats 
Food Misinformation 


A joint committee of the Washington State Home 
Economics Association and the Washington Dietetic 
Association reported an active 1958-59 program to 
combat misinformation and food faddism in the 
State of Washington. More than 30 talks to groups 
reached an audience of more than a thousand per- 
sons. The programs reached teachers and other 
professional groups, community service clubs and 
homemakers’ groups. Other activities included show- 
ing the film The Medicine Man, preparing exhibits, 
distributing nutrition book lists to libraries, press 
releases, and a TV show. 


FHA Week This Month 


The Future Homemakers of America will cele- 
brate FHA Week April 3 to 9. The FHA is a 
national organization for high school students 
studying homemaking. It is co-sponsored by the 
American Home Economics Association and the 
Home Economics Education Branch of the Office 
of Education. It now has 10,000 chapters in the 
United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

As individuals and in chapters, 500,000 members 
are currently working toward four objectives: 

1. To develop potential abilities 

2.To develop a better understanding of family 
members and to contribute to their well-being 

3. To interpret the value of home economics as a 
basic part of total education 

4.To promote good will through getting to know 
our neighbors at home and abroad 


Public Relations Tip 


A subject important to the audience; concise 
statements; bold colors; a simple, professional. 
looking format make successful displays. 

An exhibit must attract its own audience. It mug 
catch attention, direct attention to the message, and 
explain the message. 

The photograph below illustrates an attractive 
display and a clear, well-arranged photograph that 
makes a good reproduction in a newspaper or 
magazine. Pertinent information accompanied the 


photograph. 





Among the events that might be publicized this 
month are activities connected with the FHA Week, 
April 3 to 9; state association meetings; career days. 

Martha Trulson (right), associaie professor of nutri- 
tion of Harvard University, and two New Jersey home- 
makers look over the teen-age nutrition exhibit at the 
recent Homemakers Day program held in connection 
with annual Farmers Week in Trenton. The two home- 
makers are Mrs. Sondra Zuckerman and Mrs. Norman 
H. Baker. 

Dr. Trulson was a principal speaker during Home- 
makers Day. She condemned focd fallacies and frauds, 
urged more education in sound nutritional information, 
and told the nearly 500 women present that all the 
elements for a well-balanced diet can be found in food 
stores. 

Homemakers Day is held by the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service in Agriculture and Home Economics of 
Rutgers University and the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Cincinnati Building 
Renamed Beecher Hall 


The former Woman’s Building at the University 
of Cincinnati has been renamed Beecher Hall i 
honor of Catharine Beecher, 19th century educa- 
tional pioneer. Miss Beecher wrote the first text: 
book published on home economics. 
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Director Appointed for 
Staff of Conference on Aging 


The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has appointed Robert H. Grant as director of the 
De ent's special staff on Aging and staff direc- 
tor of the 1961 White House Conference on Aging. 
Mr. Grant has served as executive officer of the 
National Heart Institute of the Public Health 


Service. 


Pan-American States 


Celebrate 70th Anniversary 


On April 14, Pan American Day, the Western 
Hemisphere will commemorate the 70th anni- 
versary of the inter-American system. Twenty-one 
American republics belong to the Organiz: ation 
of American States. Among the OAS activities are 
a fellowship program for advanced training abroad, 
a direct technical-assistance program, a science- 
development program, and the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 


FAO Conference Endorses 
Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign 


The Tenth Session of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization Conference held in Rome from 
October 31 to November 20 adopted a resolution 
endorsing a “Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign” ex- 
tending from 1960 to 1965. Private organizations 
within member countries will be invited to par- 
ticipate. 


International Conferences 
Planned on Several Topics 


Among the forthcoming international conferences 
of interest to home economists are: 

International Conference on the Family, spon- 
sored by the International Union of Family Organi- 
zations, to be held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
August 23-26, 1960. Information may be obtained 
from IUFO-NCFR Conference, Mrs. V. W. Jewson, 
1219 University Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 

Fifth International Congress on Nutrition, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 1-7, 1960. For information 
write to Secretariat, 9650 Wisconsin Avenue, Wash- 
ington 14, D. C. 

International Conference of Social Work, to be 
held in Rome, Italy, January 8-14, 1961. For in- 
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formation, write to International Headquarters of 
the International Conference of Social Work, 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

The National Conference on Social Welfare 
will hold its annual forum in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 5 to 10, 1960. 


New Building at 


Southern Illinois University 
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The new Home Economics Building at Southern 
Illinois University, in the few months since it was 
occupied in September, has helped to interpret 
home economics to the general public, school ad- 
ministrators and board members, and educators 
from numerous other states and more than a dozen 
foreign countries. 

Distinctive in its exterior and interior design, the 
building represents an effort to combine function 
with beauty and livability symbolic of home eco- 
nomics. The exterior is clean in line, though not 
severe, harmonizing smooth limestone, uncut native 
fieldstone, and much glass bordered with steel. 

Spacious classrooms, offices, and laboratories are 
designed for each of the four departments—clothing 
and textiles, food and nutrition, home and family, 
and home economics education—and are supple- 
mented by study and research areas. 

One unusual feature of the building is the home 
economics education department's “all-purpose 
laboratory,” affording within the same room labo- 
ratory facilities for teaching all phases of home 
economics, with fully equipped unit areas for each 
phase of family living. It is proving to be a demon- 
stration center for teachers and administrators 
interested in re-designing their home economics 
departments. 

A home management apartment is located on the 
fourth floor of the building, with living accommo- 
dations for eight girls. 
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The new building is regarded by Dean Eileen E. 
Quigley and the faculty as a challenge to widen 
and deepen the school’s program of instruction on 
both the graduate and the undergraduate level, its 
search for new knowledge, and its responsibilities 
for service to the people of the area. 


International Development Review— 
A New Publication on the 
International Scene 


The first issue of International Development Re- 
view, published quarterly by The Society for Inter- 
national Development, Washington, D. C., appeared 
in October 1959. Designed as the Society's prin- 
cipal means of intercommunication, the Review’s 
function, “essentially, is to help its readers in their 
work by making such contributions as it can to 
enlarging understanding and knowledge, stimulating 
thought, clarifying purposes and objectives, inspir- 
ing vision and courage, and fostering a sense of 
professional esprit de corps.” 

The Society for International Development is 
composed of workers in international development, 
which, as the Review states, “is a short way of say- 
ing international cooperation for national develop- 
ment.” In October 1957 the Society was formed 
by 60 such workers, and by mid-1959 the member- 
ship had multiplied tenfold to 600. Some 40 
nationalities were represented in the roster, with 
members working in 50 countries and coming from 
more than 200 organizations. The original group 
had established an Interim Commission, which 
drew up a constitution and bylaws and prepared 
for the initial annual conference in Washington 
February 27 and 28, 1959. 

A list of the more than 600 charter members 
of the Society is included as a Supplement to this 
first issue of the Review. 

The editor of the International Development 
Review is Gove Hambidge, who served for 11 years 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization, first 
as director of information and later as North Ameri- 
can regional representative. He was previously with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture as editor of 
the Yearbook of Agriculture and co-ordinator of 
research information. The Story of FAO is one of 
several books he has written. 


UN Committee Chairman 


President Eisenhower has appointed Peter I. B. 
Lavan of the law firm of Stroock and Stroock and 
Lavan, New York, as the national chairman of the 
U.S. Committee for the United Nations. 


April 19609 


My Job and Yours 


Army Medical Specialist Corps Officer 
Is First Mobilization Designee 


A dietitian whose job keeps her on the go, 
temporarily donned her military uniform and spent 
two weeks in Washington, D. C., on active duty 
recently for training in the Army Surgeon General's 
office. 

Since 1955, Major Louise Frolich, AMSC, has 
been mobilization designee for the Army Medical 
Specialist Corps, an all-officer corps consisting of 
dietitians, physical therapists, and occupational 
therapists in the Army Medical Service. 

The first person to hold this position, Major 
Frolich is “on call” at all times to come on active 
duty should a national emergency necessitate ex- 
pansion of the active Army. 

While in Washington, Major Frolich has brought 
herself up to date on developments in the Army 
Medical Specialist Corps, preparing to fill a key 
position in the office of the chief of that Corps in 
case of emergency. She has also become a tempo- 
rary historian, writing about the Army Medical 
Specialist Corps reserves. 

“The other function of a mobilization designee in 
peacetime,” she says, “is to act as a liaison between 
military and civilian medical specialists, keeping 
both groups aware of what the other is doing.” 

Major Frolich’s job with the Koch Refrigeration 
Company in Kansas City, Kansas, keeps her posted 
on the latest developments in food service. 

“I pass this information on to others by visiting 
hospitals, schools, and restaurants throughout the 
United States to lecture on the results of our re- 
search in food preparation, equipment, work simpli- 
fication, menu planning, and nutrition,” she says. 

The Major entered the U. S. Army during World 
War II, serving as chief dietitian first at Wendover 
Field, Utah, and later at the 198th General Hospital 
in Paris. During the Korean conflict the Army re- 
called her to active duty, interrupting her job as a 
home economics professor at the University of 
Alabama. During this tour she set up and directed 
the Army’s Dietetic Internship Program at the 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, 
D.C. From 1955 to 1956, Major Frolich worked in 
the food research field at the Midwest Research 
Institute in Kansas City, Missouri. She was in 
charge of institutional feeding research involving 
the development of recipes, equipment, and tech- 
niques. 
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Two Conferences 
on Consumer Interests 


In December, the Federal Trade Commission 
sponsored a Conference in Washington on Public 
Deception, and, within the next few days, April 7 
to 9, the Council on Consumer Information will 
hold its annual conference at the University of 
Minnesota. The theme will be Consumer Repre- 
sentation—in Government, through Cooperatives, 
at the State Level; Consumer Representation and 
Federal Protective Agencies; and Consumer Repre- 
sentative Organizations. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was represented at the Federal 
Trade Commission meeting and will be represented 
at the Council on Consumer Information confer- 


ence. 


Conference on Public Deception 


Richard L. D. Morse, chairman of the consumer 
interests committee of the Kansas State Home 
Economics Association and a former chairman of 
the AHEA consumer interests committee, was the 
AHEA representative at the FTC meeting. He was 
also one of the program speakers on the topic of 
Fictitious Pricing and Bait Advertising. 

Dr. Morse said that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is to be commended for its timely publication, 
“Guide Against Bait Advertising,” warning con- 
sumers to be aware of such enticements and warn- 
ing retailers that such practices will not be 
tolerated. Also commendable are the FTC guides 
against deceptive pricing. Such guides are needed 
to mark the path of acceptable practices in the 
market, a market in which vast resources are em- 
ployed for persuasion and promotion. Deception 
is nourished by lack of adequate consumer informa- 
tion and confusion in product terms. 

Consumer education should be encouraged and 
promoted, as should standardized descriptive and 
informative labeling, to permit the consumer to 
anticipate reliability of the performances or end- 
uses of products. 

Deceptive practices should be curbed in fairness 
to legitimate business and to consumers. 

Dr. Morse also recommended that a consumer 
advisory committee to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion be established to evaluate program and to 


recommend policies consistent with respect for 
the intelligence and dignity of the consumer. 

Earl W. Kintner, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, said that the Conference was called 
to acquaint consumer groups with the FTC and 
its work and problems and indicated that the meet- 
ing was an experiment and, if successful, would be 
followed by others. 

Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers to the President, told the 
Conference that it is of national importance for 
the consumer to make wise choices of use of his 
resources and that the more we can do to convey 
to the individual consumer the importance of wise 
use of resources, the more we do to strengthen the 
nation. He also pointed out the shared responsibil- 
ity of labor and business for stabilizing prices. 


Council on Consumer Information 


Dorothy Sherrill, chairman of the AHEA’s con- 
sumer interests committee, will represent the Asso- 
ciation at the conference of the Council on Consumer 
Information and will be one of the speakers on 
the program devoted to Consumer Representative 
Organizations. Louise Stedman, director of the 
School of Home Economics at the University of 
Minnesota, will preside at the session. Dr. Morse 
is program chairman for the entire conference. 


NHC Considers 


Research in Patient Care 


Rutu B. Hayes 
Department of Public Welfare 
Westchester County, New York 


The committee on research of the National Health 
Council met in New York on January 19 for a meet- 
ing devoted to research in patient care. The stated 
purposes of the meeting were (1) to exchange 
information about current research in patient care, 
particularly for the chronically ill and aging; (2) 
to identify research potentials in this area; and 
(3) to stimulate interest in further research 
efforts. 

The meeting was a very stimulating one and 
certainly made me feel that home economics has a 
contribution to make in the comprehensive medical 
care program—particularly in the area of home care 
program and homemaker service. Work of home 
economists could be especially helpful in the evalu- 
ation of the home environment to which home care 
patients move from a controlled hospital environ- 
ment. 

Two points seemed especially interesting in the 
report given by Doris Schwartz, public health 
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nursing co-ordinator in the comprehensive care and 
teaching program of the New York Hospital- 
Cornell Medical Center. They were (1) in the 
area of studying the results and methods of history- 
taking by the nurse and by the social worker to 
gain a better understanding of the feelings of the 
patient and his real needs as he sees them and (2) 
in the very descriptive terms patients used in ex- 
pressing concern and the things that concerned 
them most. Such studies can help the medical 
and health fields and the socioeconomic and welfare 
fields to work more closely together in helping 
patients. 

It seemed to me that more research might be 
done on the part that diet plays in a treatment 
program where the feelings and understanding 
patients have of their diets are evaluated. Dietitians 
and home economists need to become a necessary 
part of the research team in this area. Graduate 
students, for example, might supplement the pro- 
gram and at the same time do research in the 


service program. 


Edison Foundation 
Presents Mass Media Awards 


MarrTHA KELLY 
General Foods Kitchens, New York 


Mrs. Kelly attended the dinner at which the awards 
listed below were announced. 


At its Fifth Annual National Mass Media Awards 
Dinner, held in New York on January 27, the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc. presented 
awards to the following programs and publications 
in the categories listed: 


TELEVISION 


1. Our American Heritage (NBC) as the Television 
Program Best Portraying America. 

2. Meet Mr. Lincoln (NBC): Special Citation. 

3.The New York Philharmonic Young People’s 
Concerts with Leonard Bernstein (CBS) as the 
Best Children’s Television Program. 

4. Conquest (CBS) as the Best Science Television 
Program for Youth. 

5. Gateways to the Mind (NBC): Special Citation 
6. KQED, San Francisco, California, as the Most 
Outstanding Educational Television Station. 

7. KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as the Tele- 

vision Station That Best Served Youth. 


April 1960 


Rapio 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Special Cita. | 


tion for Science Review. 


2. WBZ, Boston, Massachusetts, as the Radio Sta. | 


tion That Best Served Youth. 


FILMs 


1. Eyes in Outer Space, Walt Disney Productions ag 
the Best Science Film for Youth. 

2. Sleeping Beauty, Walt Disney Productions as the 
Best Children’s Film. 

3. The Last Angry Man, Columbia Pictures as the 
Film Best Serving the National Interest. 


CHILDREN’s Books 


1. The Great Dissenters: Guardians of Their Coun. 
trys Laws and Liberties by Fred Reinfeld 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company) for Special Ex. 
cellence in Portraying America’s Past. 

2. Willie Joe and His Small Change by Marguerite 
Vance (E. P. Dutton & Company) for Special 
Excellence in Contributing to the Character De- 
velopment of Children. 

3. Experiments in Sky Watching by Franklin M. 
Branley (Thomas Y. Crowell Company) as the 
Best Children’s Science Book. 

4.IGY: Year of Discovery by Sidney Chapman 
(University of Michigan Press) as the Best Sci- 
ence Book for Youth. 


George Shuster, president of Hunter College, 
the speaker at the Awards Dinner, discussed the 
problem of communication in our time. He said 
that prevailingly man is a gadget of one of three 
dimensions. On the one hand he is caught in the 
toils of petty crime just as a piece of dirty linen 
is tangled in an ill-functioning washer. Or he is 
the virtuous hero of never, never land whose re- 
volver is the law and the prophets. Or finally he 
is the voice of sober experience which must, during 
a half-hour of wrangling with other voices, pro- 
mulgate wisdom. Shuster pointed to Greek drama 
to show “in what peril our race is of believing that 
its destiny consists in its being a blend of Christmas 
pie and New Year's Eve noisemakers.” 

He said, “It is profoundly to be feared that if 
we really think no more of ourselves than that, 
other people will not think more of us either.” 

Emphasizing that “art alone can fashion the 
mirror in which man sees himself not merely as 
he is but as he might become,” Dr. Shuster ques- 
tioned whether the television industry gave the 
artist a chance to be heard. 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Genevieve W. SCHUBERT 
and IsABEL SCHOLL 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools 


Reporting to parents—Why? What? How? W. 
Avexanver. Natl. Educ. Assoc. J]. 48, No. 9 ( Dec. 
1959), pp. 15-18. 

Although the methods of reporting pupil progress 
to parents have undergone changes—and mostly to 
the good—there still is need for more common un- 
derstanding of the logical answers to three ques- 
tions: Why report? So that parents may know how 
their children are getting along in school. What to 
report? It is generally agreed that the educational 
philosophy in a school or system would be expected 
to control the nature of the instructional program 
and consequently the content of the report. How 
report? This is most difficult to answer because 
marks and checks are simple enough to write but 
hard to explain. A teacher needs to explain two 
things to parents: first, how Johnny is doing in 
relation to his potential; and second, how he is 
doing in relation to the class norm. 


Nine steps to success in home experience pro- 
grams, L. McApvams. Am. Vocational J. 34, No. 
7 (Oct. 1959), pp. 12-14. 

Since home experiences afford opportunities to 
help unite the school and the home, contact with the 
home before the experience is chosen is a worthy 
aim. Likewise, teachers who consistently motivate 
students to choose challenging experiences have the 
keys to an effective program. 

A summary of a home experience program con- 
ducted in Washington disclosed the following sug- 
gestions: (A) convey personal enthusiasm for home 
experiences; (B) explain home experiences to stu- 
dents at the beginning of the school year when goals 
and activities are planned; (C) plan standards with 
students; (D) utilize class work to motivate worthy 
home experiences; (E) illustrate opportunities and 
display them advantageously on bulletin boards; 
(F) set the stage for broader home experiences; and 
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(G) formulate guides and organize them in a 
leaflet or brochure. 


Our orbits of change, R. Dott. Educ. Leadership 

17, No. 2 (Nov. 1959), pp. 102-105. 

A functional curriculum is one that is oriented 
to social use as well as to classical scholarship. In 
order to accomplish this, curriculum workers will 
need to formulate a series of beliefs to help them 
continue to study the process of change. For ex- 
ample: (1) Change often occurs in informal settings. 
(2) We should seek to change ourselves, and to 
help others change themselves, through a variety of 
constructive experiences. (3) We should act as 
though we realized that persons’ resistance to change 
constitutes a major individual difference. (4) We 
should seek to keep channels of communication 
open. (5) The curriculum worker, as a change 
agent, should operate on a limited number of fronts 
at a given time. 

The above beliefs are but a few hypotheses that 
could be tested by curriculum personnel as they 
continue to study the process of change. 


Student-sponsored forum, J. McAuuistrer. Adult 
Leadership 8, No. 5 (Nov. 1959), pp. 139- 
141. 

The students at Jackson State College in Missis- 
sippi demonstrated that one effective means of 
informing the public is through a student-sponsored 
forum. They advocated that education for a free 
nation needs to emphasize the theme “rockets for 
peace” rather than “missiles of war” as well as to 
broaden the humanistic and scientific studies. The 
uniqueness and success of their forum appears to be 
due to the nature of their program, methods of 
selling their idea to the community, their follow-up 
procedures, and their student evaluation tech- 
niques. 

Perhaps their efforts are best summarized thus: 
“For which of you, intending to build a tower sitteth 
not down first, and counteth the cost, whether he 
have sufficient to finish it?” 


A comparison of three instruction techniques, 
R. E. Parmer and C. Verner. Adult Educ. 9, 
No. 4 (Summer 1959), pp. 232-238. 

One of the crucial questions in connection with 
adult education appears to be: What is the most 
effective method or technique of instruction? Ac- 
cording to current research, the three most fre- 
quently and widely used ones are: lecture, discussion, 
and lecture-discussion. A comparison indicates that 
the purpose of the educational activity, learner 
satisfaction and interest, and time involved are some 
of the factors that influence the selection of the tech- 
nique to be used. 
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Family Economics- 
Home Management 


Contributed by Puyius ILerr 
University of Tennessee 


City families as givers, H. H. Lamate and J. A. 
Crorety, Jr. Monthly Labor Rev. 82, No. 12 
(Dec. 1959), pp. 1303-1311. 

City families’ patterns of giving to religious and 
private welfare organizations, which to date have 
received little systematic study, are discussed in 
this article. The data are from studies made by 
government agencies at various times since shortly 
after the turn of the century. 

The peaks of giving, as related to disposable 
income, occurred in 1909 and 1934, when the pro- 
portion amounted to 1.7 per cent. Between these 
years the percentage was 1.5, while from 1939 to 
1958 it fluctuated between 1.1 and 1.3 per cent. 

In comparing these figures, it is important to 
recognize that the lower proportions of income 
devoted to giving in the past two decades probably 
reflect the fact that many of the needs formerly 
met by private welfare organizations are now 
covered by government programs and wage agree- 
ments. 

The 1950 data reveal some interesting variations 
in giving habits. The average gift to churches was 
higher in small cities than in large ones; the reverse 
was true of contributions to private welfare. The 
South ranked higher than either the North or West 
on average contribution to churches but lower than 
other regiors on gifts to private welfare. As might 
be expected, giving to both church and welfare 
rose with increase in income; however, the propor- 
tion of income devoted to gifts was highest at the 
lowest income level. 


Volume and composition of individuals’ saving, 
July-Sept., 1959. Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission Statistical Ser. Release No. 1650, Dec. 21, 
1959, 4 pp. 

According to estimates made by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, individuals in the U. S. 
saved $4.8 billion in the third quarter of 1959 in 
currency and bank deposits, securities, savings and 
loan association and credit union shares, and in- 
surance and pension reserves, net after deduction 
of the increase in debt for the same period. 

This represents a decline of $1 billion in net 
financial savings from the same quarter in 1958. 
The most significant changes were a decrease in 
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currency and bank deposits from $5.4 billion in 1958 
to $2.4 billion in 1959; a reversal in securities from 
liquidation of $1.4 billion in the earlier period to 
acquisition of $3.7 billion in the later period; and 
an increase in debts from $1.3 billion in 1958 tp 
$5.2 billion in 1959. 

Net savings for the first 9 months of 1959 totaled 
$12.4 billion as compared with $12.8 billion for the 
same months in 1958. Personal income has beep 
higher this year than at any previous time, but 
increase in consumer expenditures and additional 
incurrence of debt tended to reduce saving. 

The most noteworthy changes in the pattern of 
individuals’ savings in January-September, 1959 
were the substantial volume of new investment in 
U. S. Government marketable issues and the sizable 
reduction in bank balances, including savings ac- 
counts. Investments in tax-exempt issues were much 
larger. Savings in private insurance and pension 
reserves, savings and loan, credit union, and invest- 
ment company shares continued their fairly steady 
growth of recent years. In contrast, holdings of 
preferred and common stock decreased and redemp- 
tions of U. S. Savings Bonds rose considerably. 


State workmen’s compensation legislation in 
1959, B. McConneti. Monthly Labor Rev. 82, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1959), pp. 1232-12: 

Workmen’s compensation legislation was enacted 
in 1959 in all but 3 of the 47 states and Puerto 
Rico whose legislatures met in regular session. 

Cash benefits were increased in 29 states. There are 
now 15 states and the District of Columbia that 
pay maximum weekly benefits of $50 or more for 
temporary-total disability; 14 states that pay $40 
to $50; and 21 states and Puerto Rico that set 
maximum benefits of less than $40 a week. 

Changes were made in medical benefits by 14 
states, most of which liberalized the provisions. 
Maximum burial benefits were raised in 7 states. 

Six states shortened the length of time a worker 
must be disabled before he becomes eligible for 
benefits. Several states extended coverage to various 
occupations, groups of employees, and/or occupa- 
tional diseases formerly not eligible for compensa- 
tion. Some coverage of radiation diseases is now 
specified in the laws of every state but Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Wyoming. 

Other significant legislative measures passed in 
several states in 1959 dealt with rehabilitation pay- 
ments, special subsequent- or second-injury funds 
(for handicapped workers ), and provisions for pay- 
ing awards in cases where the employer is uninsured 
or defaults in payment of compensation. 
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Vol. 52, No. 4 


Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by RutH HicHBERGER 
University of Tennessee 

HELEN MARSHALL 

University of Kentucky 

and Opa WoLrorp 

Berea College 


The effects of an introductory course in child 
development on attitudes of college women to- 
ward child guidance, J. Waters. J. Exptl. Educ. 
27, No. 4 (June 1959), pp. 311-321. 

Scores on two parent attitude scales of an ex- 
perimental group of 76 students enrolled in a course 
in child development and guidance and of a control 
group of 80 students not enrolled in the course were 
compared at the beginning and end of the semester. 
The two groups did not differ initially on the 
Shoben Parent Attitude Survey, but the experi- 
mental group had more favorable attitudes on the 
Wiley Child Guidance Survey. Both groups gained 
in favorable attitudes during the semester, and the 
experimental group showed a greater gain. Score 
increases occurred at all levels of socioeconomic 
status, scholastic aptitude, academic achievement, 
rural-urban residence, size of family, and perception 


of childhood happiness.—H. M. 


Child development articles in popular periodicals, 
C. D. Parmer. Merrill-Palmer Quart. 6, No. 1 
(Fall 1959), pp. 52-58. 

This article reports an investigation concerning 
the reliability of child development articles pub- 
lished in monthly periodicals. From their 1953 
issues, 10 of 33 periodicals with 147 articles met the 
specified requirements for selection. The articles 
were compared for reliability with seven selected 
child development books. 

Considerable agreement was found between the 
articles and the books. The magazine articles 
seemed to contain broader statements and often 
were vague. Some magazines treated certain be- 
havior as a problem, whereas the books cited 
research indicating the activities were typical of 
many children at a particular age.—O. W. 


The development of sharing behavior, B. J. 
Hanpton and P. Gross. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psychol. 59, No. 3 (Nov. 1959), pp. 425-428. 
Children performed a task in pairs, and then one, 


with a momentarily absent partner, divided the 
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unequally divisible reward for the pair. The 18 
preschool children kept the greater share for them- 
selves. Among 25 children in fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, the transition between keeping the 
greater share and keeping the lesser share occurred 
between fourth and fifth grade and was complete 
by sixth grade. Sex and number of siblings did not 
affect sharing behavior.—H. M. 


Sex differences in the life problems and interests 
of adolescents, 1935 and 1957, D. Hanrais. 
Child Devel. 30, No. 4 (Dec. 1959), pp. 453-459. 
This article reports a study of interests and prob- 

lems using the rank order method rather than a 

check list. The problems and instructions for 

ranking were taken from the study of Symonds. 

This 1935 study was compared with the present 

study. 

The three problems which changed the most 
across time for both boys and girls were health, 
mental health, and manners. Three problems which 
changed for the boys were safety, recreation, and 
schedule; whereas for girls two which changed were 
love and marriage, and study habits. As interests, 
three items changed across time for both sexes—love 
and marriage, family relations, and manners. There 
was a change of interest for recreation for girls and 
in getting along with others for boys.—O.W. 


Dependence and independence in the children 
of working mothers, A. E. Srmcer, L. M. Sroxz, 
D. A. Hrrencock, and J. Apamson. Child Devel. 
30, No. 4 (Dec. 1959), pp. 533-546. 

A survey was made of the employment status of 
mothers of kindergarten children in 17 public 
schools in two large suburban communities. From 
questionnaires, 26 matched pairs of children of 
working and non-working mothers were selected. 
Each child of the pair was observed on the same 
day for 15 minutes during the free activity period. 
Four observations were made for each child. 

Observation records were divided into units, clas- 
sified into ten categories. Nine of these categories 
represented behavior systems relevant to depend- 
ence and independence, and the tenth was a mis- 
cellaneous or residual category. The nine behavior 
systems were: aggression, conformity, dominance, 
nurturance, obedience, self-reliance, sociability, sub- 
missiveness, succorance. 

Differences in behavior related to dependence 
and independence were not found between children 
of working and non-working mothers. Implications 
of the mother’s working may vary for the sexes.— 
R. H. 








Foods 


Contributed by Hazex Merz Fox 
University of Nebraska 


A comparison of the gelation properties and pala- 
tability of shell eggs, frozen whole eggs and 
whole egg solids in standard baked custard, 
G. A. Mutter, E. M. Jones, and P. J. Aupricu. 
Food Research 24, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1959), pp. 
584-594. 

The gelation properties and palatability of shell 
eggs, homogenized frozen eggs, blended frozen 
eggs, and reconstituted spray-dried whole egg solids 
in standard custard baked to internal temperatures 
of 86°C, 88°C, and 90°C were compared. Op- 
timum gelation was attained from 86°C to 88°C 
for custard made with shell, homogenized frozen, 
and blended frozen eggs. Custard made with dried 
eggs baked to the same internal temperature was 
not of comparable firmness and was less desirable 
than custards made from shell and frozen eggs 
when judged subjectively for quality of crust, inside 
color, aroma, and flavor. Differences between cus- 
tards made from shell and frozen eggs were not 
significant. 


The flavor of modern- and old-type chickens, 
H. L. Hanson, A. A. Camppeiy, A. A. Krart, 
G. L. Gump, and A. M. Harkin. Poultry Sci. 38, 
No. 5 (Sept. 1959), pp. 1071-1078. 

Changes in the broiler industry during the last 
25 years have brought about marked improvements 
in growth of chickens and feed efficiency of rations. 
Whether or not changes in methods of production 
have affected flavor of birds was investigated by 
comparing intensity of chicken flavor in birds repre- 
sentative of breeds typical of commercial production 
in 1930 with typical birds grown in 1956. More 
than 600 comparisons were made of the flavor 
intensity of the two types of birds cooked by five 
methods. No differences in flavor were detectable in 
modern- and old-type birds cooked by four methods 
and only slight, inconsistent differences were noted 
for the fifth method. Modern birds apparently have 
as much “chicken flavor” as old-style birds. 


Effect of a dry-heat method of cooking on the 
collagen content of two beef muscles, I. LANELL 
and S. Cover. Food Tech. 13, No. 11 (Nov. 
1959), pp. 655-658. 

The effect of cooking by a dry-heat method for 

a short time on the collagen content of two beef 
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muscles and the relation between collagen content 
and tenderness scores for connective tissue were 
determined. Collagen nitrogen content was cop. 
siderably lower in raw and broiled longissimus dorsi 
than in the corresponding raw or broiled biceps 
femoris. Meat from both muscles broiled rare cop. 
tained about 25 per cent less collagen nitrogen than 
the corresponding raw meat, indicating that some 
collagen was changed to gelatin. Collagen nitrogen 
content was higher and tenderness scores were 
lower for biceps femoris than for longissimus dorsi 
Ability of judges to score for tenderness or tough- 
ness appeared related to collagen content of the 
meat. 


The vitamin and amino acid content of drip ob- 
tained upon defrosting frozen pork, A. M. 
Pearson, R. G. West, and R. W. Luecxe. Food 
Research 24, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1959), pp. 515- 
519. 

The vitamin and amino acid content of the drip 
obtained by thawing frozen pork was measured. 
B-vitamin and amino acid losses were considerable, 
vitamin losses ranging from 4.15 per cent for ribo- 
flavin to 10.69 per cent for niacin, amino acid losses 
ranging from 7.15 per cent for tryptophan to 11.08 
per cent for isoleucine. Percentage losses were more 
uniform for amino acids than for vitamins, an ob- 
servation in accord with the known distribution of 
these nutrients in tissues. Losses appeared unre- 
lated to solubility characteristics of the nutrients 
indicating that bound forms of these substances are 
probably involved in the leaching process. 


Pesticide residues in meat and milk: Storage of 
dieldrin in tissues and its excretion in milk of 
dairy cows fed dieldrin in their diets, N. Gav- 
non, R. P. Livx, and G. C. Decker. J. Agr. & 
Food Chem. 7, No. 12 (Dec. 1959), pp. 824-826. 
The extent to which chlorinated hydrocarbon 

insecticides can be used on forage crops depends 

on their propensity for storage in fat and/or their 
excretion in milk. Regulatory agencies tend to main- 
tain a policy that milk is not to be contaminated by 
pesticides or other foreign substances. Dieldrin fed 

in the diet of dairy cows at levels of 0.1, 0.25, 0.75 

and 2.25 ppm appeared in the milk at the end of 

6 to 12 weeks at average levels of 0.02, 0.06, 0.11, 

and 0.28 ppm, respectively. Tissue analyses at the 

end of the feeding period showed that dieldrin was 
present in fat, varying from 0.24 ppm for the lowest 
level of feeding to 5.48 ppm for the highest. 

Amounts found in individual tissues were propor- 

tionate to their fat content. 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by Auice H. Smrru 
Michigan Department of Health 


Food quackery—a law enforcement problem, 
W. F. Janssen. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 36, No. 2 
(Feb. 1960), pp. 110-113. 

Mr. Janssen is the director of the division of 
public information of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Most food producers comply with the 
federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, but there 
are a host of products that are, in effect, being mis- 
branded by false information that does not appear 
on the label but is being disseminated through 
other channels. The FDA’s “catalog of current 
quackery” includes nine products and practices 
which consumers should beware of: “shotgun” 
vitamin formulas; loaded formulas; “natural” and 
“organic” foods; “miracle” foods; reducing prod- 
ucts; mail order health products; doorbell “doc- 
tors”; products to reduce blood cholesterol and 
prevent heart disease; “popular” books on nutri- 
tion. 

The agency's Bureau of Medicine reviewed the 
booklet “Live to Eighty, Feel Like Forty” and some 
of its comments are in this article. 


Reinforcement of family ties, G. Gourtey. Public 
Health Repts. 75, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 65-68. 
There is a world-wide concern about Western 

culture’s tendency to break down family life. Pro- 

fessional workers have a part to play in conserving 
and strengthening family ties. They may, in their 
role as an “authority,” threaten these ties. 

The “scientifically oriented” worker has a strong 
tendency to feel that he is always right, regardless 
of what the family members think and feel about 
health practices. The author reminds us that “It 
may be of questionable value to have a child with 
good teeth and strong muscles, who is fed, toileted, 
and disciplined according to the latest theories, if 
friction between parents prevents family unity 
necessary for healthy emotional development.” 


Child development and the part-time mother, 
J. A. Rose. Children 6, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec., 1959), 
pp. 213-218. 

Dr. Rose, director of the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic, helps us look objectively and 
realistically at this problem. Our culture has put 
its stamp of social approval on maintaining mother- 
child closeness. Programs and services in medicine, 
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health, welfare, and education have stressed this 
to the point where we have widespread beliefs that 
family unity should be preserved at all costs and 
that working mothers’ children are neglected and 
delinquent. 

These precepts and beliefs have caused many 
mothers to be uncertain and unsure of their roles 
as mothers and may result in their actually needing 
to be separated from the child, at least part of the 
time. “This problem of the feminine role may be 
the basis for the increase in the number of severely 
disturbed children coming to the attention of child 
guidance clinics today.” 

Separation of mother and child on a part-time 
basis must be done with due consideration for the 
need of both mother and child. Mother rivalry 
must be avoided. This means that caution should 
be used in selecting volunteers and workers who 
serve as baby sitters or work in hospitals, clinics, 
nurseries, and day-care centers. 

Many women work because of economic neces- 
sity and frequently need more support and under- 
standing from their employers. Fortunately some 
industries see the need for providing elasticity for 
their employees who have child-care responsibilities. 

A mother, satisfactorily employed, may give her- 
self more warmly and constructively to her children 
than if she did not work. Even if she has feelings 
of guilt, there is the possibility of greater harm if 
she did not work. There is “need for more social 
support for the shared care of children and more 
balance between separation and closeness in the 
child-rearing task.” 


Health education in the school, E. Bertruetr. Am. 
J. Public Health 50, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 64-70. 
The ideal school health education program is 

based on the principle that “Health is a state of 

complete physical, mental, and social well-being 
and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity.” 

Successful health education will, for most people, 

involve a change in behavior. “One of the greatest 

difficulties in health education is due to an inade- 
quate knowledge of the reactions of people, of their 
views, and of psychological and traditional atti- 
tudes toward health and disease.” Effective health 
education involves co-operation of school, family, 
physician, and public health personnel. Such col- 
laboration becomes increasingly important in our 
complex and rapidly changing world. “The prob- 
lem which arises now and will arise more acutely 
for our own children, is to know, to understand, 
and to love human beings whose way of life, habits 
and customs have nothing in common with ours.” 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by FLorence EnrENKRANZ 
University of Minnesota 


What buyers want today: a 3-in-1 house, [Edi- 
torial report]. Am. Builder (Nov. 1959), pp. 114- 
115. 

During National Home Week, nine editors visited 
43 cities, spoke to roughly 400 builders, viewed 
some 1,000 homes and found that: 

1. Exteriors will use modern materials to achieve the 
traditional touch. Shutters, small-paned windows, 
coach lanterns, wood columns—all will add to the 
traditional effect. 

2. Interior emphasis will be on more privacy. Sepa- 
rate and “formal” living and dining rooms, base- 
ment and garage playrooms, and compartmented 
bathrooms will be typical. 

3. Open planning will enhance the outdoor living 
aspects of next year’s homes. Large expanses of 
glass in the rear, opening out to the patio and 
often to a swimming pool, will be quite common. 
The emphasis on privacy will be carried outdoors 
by fencing or hedges. 

Regionally the housing trends appeared to be 
as follows: In the South there is a strong trend 
toward U- or L-shaped plans. In the North the 
trend is strongly colonial, and there is a considerable 
amount of more-space-for-the-money, two-story 
home building. Louvered doors are replacing slid- 
ing doors in ever-larger closets. In the Midwest 
most houses offered fireplaces—many had two. Ga- 
rages finished in photographic hardboard provided 
a rough-and-ready play area. In the West, wood 
appears to be stronger than ever as an interior 
material, while the picture window is no longer 
just cracked—it’s smashed. 
Insulation, A. M. Warxins. House & Garden 

(Nov. 1959), pp. 34-35, 155. 

Three years ago, a leading firm that manufactures 
insulating materials insulated 70 houses then in the 
process of being built all over the country. Instead 
of the usual 2-inch insulation in the ceiling and 
11% inches in the walls, the manufacturer specified 
six inches in the ceiling, three in the walls, and two 
under the floor. No floor insulation was added in 
homes with basements. The actual experiences of 
the people who lived in these houses have more 
than surpassed the manufacturer's estimates. 

The initial cost of the 6-, 3-, 2-inch insulation 
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generally ran from $100 to $150 more per ney 
house than what is usually spent for minimal insula. 
tion, that is, 2-inch in the ceiling and 11-inch jp 
the walls. 

The report of the test included information op 
different types of insulation. The 6-, 3-, 2-inch 
formula is the minimum standard today for most 
air-conditioned houses regardless of where they are 
built, and it is mandatory for virtually all houses 
with electric heat. For other types of heating, 
without cooling, engineers sometimes advise a 3. 
3-, 2-inch formula as a compromise. The same rule 
does not apply to non-air-conditioned houses in the 
South. 

Special attention should be given to floor insula- 
tion when a concrete slab rests on the ground. 
Insulation boards around the entire perimeter of 
the slab will reduce heat loss from the floor to the 
outdoors. Little or no insulation is needed under. 
neath the concrete. 

The insulation for a house should be specified in 
actual inches of thickness, except when aluminun- 
foil type is used. Vapor-barrier-type insulation 
should be specified, except in the case of aluminum 
foil. The metal surface of the latter is a natural 
vapor barrier. Glass used in the exterior should be 
insulated glass—either storm windows or sealed 
double-glass units. 

Insulation generally can be added to an existing 
house. Special methods have been developed for 
blowing insulation into its closed walls. 


How to get custom home features at a ready-built 
price, H. H. Coss and J. INcersott. Am. Home 
(Nov. 1959), pp. 40-41. 

A survey of more than 4,000 builders across the 
country confirms that builders who sell from model 
homes are willing to make changes to meet the 
needs of prospective buyers and these changes can 
sometimes be made free of charge, or at a nominal 
cost. Of the builders who responded and who sell 
from a model home, 60 per cent would substitute 
brand-name products of the buyer’s choice for those 
shown in the model. More than 50 per cent would 
increase the size of one or more rooms or add 4 
basement or garage, if requested. Only 19 per cent 
of the builders who responded will not make any 
changes. These primarily are the very-large-volume 
builders. Certain modifications are likely to be free. 
Substitutions are sometimes possible. One might 
give up a finished recreation room to gain a second 
full bath or at least part of a bath. Finally, builders 
will add features to a house for prices specified in 
“Changes and Additions” lists. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Rutu Dickie 
University Hospitals 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Motivational approach to management develop- 
ment, R. Lixert. Harvard Bus. Rev. 37, No. 4 
(July-Aug., 1959), pp. 75-82. 

The author feels that the fundamental flaw in 
current performance reviews is that they compel 
the superior to behave in a threatening, rejecting, 
ego-deflating manner. This produces an undesirable 
pattern in the relationship between the superior and 
the subordinate and impairs the capacity of the 
superior to function effectively. 

Likert proposes a continuous co-operative labor- 
management process of planning, taking action, 
measuring results, feeding back data to manage- 
ment, and planning again. In it each unit manager 
works as a team with his subordinates to set objec- 
tives and make plans for the period ahead. These 
plans are then reviewed by the unit manager with 
his superior. At the end of each period, the unit 
manager evaluates his leadership and performance 
in relation to the achievement of the goals set by 
him and his group. At the same time, objectives and 
plans are drawn for the period ahead. 

By this method, the unit manager is a member 
of two levels of group decision. In one he is the 
leader, in the other he is the subordinate. He plays 
a key role in both groups on the interpretation of 
data and in decisions on action to be taken. By 
self-evaluation, he grows in competence and self- 
confidence. 

For the serious student of human motivation, an 
excellent bibliography is presented. 


What’s behind the administrative process, R. 
Brown. Modern Hosp. 93, No. 6 (Dec. 1959), 
pp. 76-80. 

Brown notes that administration is a route to 
an end, not an end in itself. It is a systematic series 
of actions directed toward obtaining a defined goal. 
Regardless of the purpose or type of enterprise, the 
same variables apply and each must be kept in 
proper balance if the enterprise is to flourish. 

The factors which influence the course of the 
administrative process are: (1) cost—the least pos- 
sible cost for the most utility; (2) quality—the best 
job regardless of cost; (3) human relations—to 
provide the greatest possible rewards to members of 
the organization; (4) public welfare—the general 
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welfare overrides welfare of the consumer, the em- 
ployee, and the enterprise; (5) the institution— 
which tends to perpetuate and enlarge itself; (6) 
the administrator—personal well-being cannot be 
divorced from administrative action; (7) ownership 
—capital is necessary for lasting influence. 


The bulletin board—an effective teaching aid, 
H. McCune and R. Meyer. Nursing Outlook 7, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1959), pp. 532-533. 

The bulletin board can create a pleasant atmos- 
phere for learning, stimulate interest in a new area, 
and clarify or elaborate a point. Effectiveness de- 
pends on the “Three I's”—initiative, imagination, and 
ingenuity. 

To be effective it must be: (1) timely—relevant 
to course content and changed frequently; (2) 
placed right—at eye level, in good light, and in an 
area uncongested but frequently passed or visited; 
(3) simple—convey only one or two important ideas; 
(4) easily read—advertisers use an S or a Z curve 
to direct the reader's eye from the attracting device 
to the story to be told; (5) sized right—big enough 
to fit in the space available and small enough to fit 
the materials used and to be portable; (6) pitched 
to the desired audience—it must have a medium of 
interest to the group to be reached. 

Sources of bulletin board materials are listed. A 


bibliography is given. 


Conventional roasting vs. high temperature foil 
cookery, G. BLaker, J. NewcomsBer, and W. 
Starrorp. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 35, No. 12 
(Dec. 1959), pp. 1255-1259. 

Experiments were conducted to determine whether 
wrapping meats in foil and roasting at high tem- 
perature would produce a better product than 
roasting unwrapped and uncovered at low temper- 
ature. Ready-to-eat hams and U.S. Choice beef 
roasts were the meat products tested. 

The tests indicated no distinct advantage to be 
derived by wrapping in foil. More fuel was con- 
sumed in cooking the wrapped meats at high tem- 
peratures (425°F) than in cooking unwrapped and 
uncovered at 350°F. Roasting uncovered at 350°F 
produced less weight loss than did roasting wrapped 
in aluminum foil at high temperatures (450°F and 
500°F). The foil-wrapped beef roasts all had a 
“steamed” appearance and flavor. Disadvantages 
of foil wrapping were more pronounced with the 
fresh beef than with the smoked ham. 

The authors state that “aluminum foil acted as a 
thermal insulator equivalent to lowering the oven 
thermometer approximately 75°F.” 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litty SPENCER 
Auburn University 


The nature of tenaciously bound soil on cotton, 
W. C. Powe. Textile Research J. 29, No. 11 
(Nov. 1959), pp. 879-884. 

A serious problem in dry cleaning and launder- 
ing is the progressive deterioration in the appear- 
ance of fabrics caused by the gradual accumulation 
of unremoved and redeposited soil. 

Electron micrographs of various types of natural 
soil on cotton fibers were made to determine 
identity and size-range of particles. These micro- 
graphs indicate that under average conditions clay 
minerals are the major materials contributing to soil 
build-up on textile fibers. These minerals are so 
named because they are a major component of 
clay and contribute most of its properties. They 
tend to adhere to textile fibers because they are 
ubiquitous, are very small, are thin in one dimen- 
sion so that they have a relatively large adsorptive 
surface, are colloidal, are capable of ion exchange, 
absorb pigmented organic material to give a gray 
appearance, and are readily reduced to their ulti- 
mate particle size by agitation in water. Accumula- 
tion of the soil in the rugosities of the cotton fiber 
does not seem to be important since the rugosities 
are smaller than the soil particles. The chief 
mechanism of soil build-up seems to be adsorption 
to the fiber surface though the type of bond is 
still a matter of speculation. 


The stability to laundering of fabrics made from 
cellulosic fibers, G. V. Lunp and W. T. Warers. 
Textile Research J. 29, No. 12 (Dec. 1959), pp. 
950-960. 

In order to develop cellulosic fibers with greater 
inherent resistance to laundering shrinkage, more 
fundamental knowledge of the mechanics of shrink- 
age during laundering was needed. 

The laundering shrinkage of fabrics from cellulosic 
staple fibers can be classified in three types: fiber 
relaxation caused by relaxation from strains of 
processing; fabric relaxation caused by fiber and 
yarn swelling resulting in crimp adjustment; and 
“felting,” a progressive type of shrinkage resulting 
from fiber movement. 

The fabric relaxation type of shrinkage is ap- 
parently dependent upon the degree of fiber swell- 
ing in water, while the felting or progressive type 
is primarily dependent upon the ease of stretch of 
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the fibers in the wet state. 
geometry also affect both types. 

Pure rayon staple fabrics when gently washed 
shrink because the fibers and yarns swell, but the 
same fabrics washed vigorously undergo an addi. 
tional “felting” type of shrinkage. 

Fiber-swelling shrinkage may be reduced by 
weaving more open cloth with less interlacing 
by weaving very tightly, or by increasing denier 
and shortening staple. 

Felting type shrinkage is dependent on yam 
twist (high twists give more shrinkage), twist 
direction (there is less shrinkage if warp and filling 
have opposite twist), denier, staple length (longer 
staples felt more), fabric construction (loose fabrics 
felt more), and weave (twills are particularly liable 
to felting). 


The effect of soil on the photochemical degrada 
tion of cotton, M. A. Morris and B. Wustey, 
Textile Research J. 29, No. 12 (Dec. 1959), pp. 
971-974. 

Fiber degradation may be the result of mechani- 
cal, chemical, or microbiological action by various 
agents, including soil retained by textiles during 
use. The term soil is generally used to refer to 
foreign matter accumulated by fabrics during use. 
Soil may be deposited by direct contact with a 
soiled surface, or by air-borne or liquid-borne soil. 


Possibly accumulated soil may accelerate photo — 


chemical degradation of fibers by acting as a photo- 
sensitizing agent—absorbing the light and passing 
the energy on to the fiber molecules. 

In this study cotton yarns were impregnated with 
an air-borne soil, a clay loam ground soil, and a 
lignin derivative of the ground soil. The effect of 
these soils on the photochemical degradation was 
determined. 

After soiling, all samples were exposed in the Atlas 
FDA-R Fade-Ometer and cleaned in the Launder- 
Ometer before being evaluated. 

The metallic elements in the air-borne and the 
clay loam soils were similar but varied in amounts. 
The air-borne soil was found to compare in organic 
materials and moisture- and water-soluble materials 
with samples of soils from air filters, city streets, 
and carpet sweepings. 


Fluidity measurements indicated that the ai | 


borne soil accelerated photochemical degradation 
of the cotton. There was no indication that the 
ground soil used and the lignin derivative had such 
action. The differences in the fluidity values found 
did not seem to result from difference in hydrogen 
ion concentration. 


Yarn and fabric | 
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Culture and Mental Health. Marvin K. OP er, 
Editor. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1959, 533 pp., $8.75. 

This book is a compilation of papers, most of 
them fairly technical and by psychiatrists or psy- 
chologists. Two very different possibilities are 
suggested by the title. The book could deal with 
the effects of cultural change on mental health in 
its broad sense, or it could deal with mental path- 
ology in different cultures as such. Actually, it 
deals with special cases of the latter. 

Of the papers which cast light on the effects of 
cultural change on mental health in its broad sense, 
the aspect of culture and of mental health in which 
home economists will be most concerned, the out- 
standing one is by Jacob Fried, professor of anthro- 
pology at McGill University, called “Acculturation 
and Mental Health among Indian Migrants in Peru.” 
He points out that Indian migrants from the Andes 
to the coastal cities are subject to more stress than 
is usually found in cultural change: one reason is 
the extreme difference between standards of life 
in the Sierra and among the coastal urban popula- 
tions; the other is the physiological strain which 
results from descending to the coast from altitudes 
above 10,000 feet. It is also of interest that Indians 
in Lima are subject to a high rate of alcohol-related 
psychoses, whereas alcohol consumed in large 
amounts in the mountains does not have the same 
effect. 

Margaret Mead contributes a final chapter, 
“Mental Health in World Perspective,” in which she 
gives a series of recommendations for mental health 
presented to the World Health Organization and 
Unesco in 1948. These relate in part to cultural 
change, and most of them, she says, have been at 
least partially carried out.—Exizasetu E. Hoyt, 
lowa State University. 


How Adults Learn. By J. R. Kip. New York: 

Association Press, 1959, 324 pp., $4.75. 

This book should be of assistance to all home 
economists who work with various types of adult 
programs. In the past, few, if any, home economists 
have had the opportunity to study as extensively 
a they would wish the characteristics of younger 

. This situation has existed partially because 
of lack of available resource material in a form 
suitable for the student who has not had specialized 
taining. How Adults Learn will help to fill this 
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BOOKS from 
PRENTICE-HALL 


DEMONSTRATION TECHNIQUES, 2nd Edition 


by MARY BROWN ALLGOOD, formerly Chairman of the 
Division of Commercial Consumer Services, Col- 
lege of Home Economics, The Pennsylvania State 
University 
This up-to-date revision offers a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of effective demonstration techniques. It presents a 
detailed consideration of the lecture-demonstrator as well 
as material with direct bearing on actual, successful pro- 
cedures. 


Published 1959 142 pp. Text price $4.50 


ELEMENTARY TEXTILES 
by JULIA SOUTHARD LEE, New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts 
The complete story of textiles—from a study of the present 
and potential value of fibers to the consumer buyer to the 
various aspects involved in processing fabrics—is covered 
in two major parts by the author. 


Published 1953 437 pp. Text price $7.50 


FOODS AND PRINCIPLES OF COOKERY 
by NATALIE K. FITCH, Professor Emeritus, Columbia 

University, and CHARLOTTE A. FRANCIS, formerly 
of Columbia University 

A step-by-step study of the principles of foods and their 

preparation for cooking, together with an analysis of the 

physical and chemical properties of food, is presented in 

this text for an introductory course in foods on the college 

level. 


Published 1948 406 pp. Text price $7.25 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


by MARY EVANS 


The basic principles of clothing selection and of the 
design, construction, selection, and care of textiles, are 
thoroughly developed in this text. 


Published 1949 632 pp. Text price $7.25 
TAILORING FOR THE FAMILY 


by BONNIE GOODMAN, formerly of the University of 
Alabama 


Every step in the successful completion of a tailored or 
semi-tailored garment is fully amplified in this text. 
Treatment is complete enough for acquiring professional 
results, yet is simple and clear for beginners. 


Published 1951 448 pp. Text price 37.50 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 903 


Pa PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


| Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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“Know thyself...” 


“Know thyself,” the great 
teacher Socrates urged 
his students . . . 


And now after all these 
centuries—here in the 
twentieth century—high 
school students are not 
only encouraged to know 
themselves but they can 
be given specific infor- 
mation on HOW to know 
themselves. 





Here are two authoritative texts by Judson T. 
and Mary G. Landis to help teen-agers learn to 
understand themselves and those around them 
so that they can live successfully and happily: 


BUILDING YOUR LIFE, SECOND EDITION 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, MARRIAGE, AND 
FAMILY LIVING, THIRD EDITION 


For information about these important self- 
knowledge texts, just write to Prentice-Hall. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 








lack. The list of references and suggested readings 
which follow each chapter should be valuable for 
those who wish more detailed or additional informa- 
tion. 

The author states that he hoped this book would 
be of help to the adult teacher or leader in building 
for himself a body of theory and experience to guide 
his practice. In an attempt to accomplish this goal, 
he has very skillfully selected pertinent findings 
from the research of various specialists—the anthro- 
pologist, the social psychologist, the psychiatrist, 
the counselor, and professional educators represent- 
ing industry as well as many types of educational 
programs. These findings include a wealth of in- 
formation on the characteristics of adults as learners; 
a comparison of various theories of learning; and 
illustrations of how to use these implications for 
the selection of objectives, methods, techniques, and 
evaluation of effective programs for adults. Special 
consideration is given to the role of the teacher of 
adult groups.—JuNneE Cozine, Oklahoma State Uni 
versity. 


Marriage and the American Ideal. By FLoyp M. 
Martinson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1960, 491 pp., $5.50. 

This new college-level text by the head of the 
department of sociology and social work at Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College is attractive, interesting, 


—— 
Turn The Key To i) 
YOUR FUTURE 

Apply now for a new home economics position 
TRAVEL—Headquarter in East, or Chicago, or Wes 
CONTACT—Schools, extension services, youth groups 
TEST NEW PRODUCTS—Foods, equipment 
DEMONSTRATE—F oods, equipment 
MANAGE—Food Services 
TEACH your special subjects 
Your home economics training is the key to advancement 
Open the door to new opportunities in home economics 


Write today for your registration form 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Dept. A, 3822 H Street Lincoln 10, Nebraske 








and based on extensive and careful study. It is 
evident that the author believes that the common 
ideals of the American family are products of the 
best values in American civilization and traditions, 
He defines these basic values as the dignity and 
worth of man, the freedom of the individual, and 
the equality of men with the implication that the 
rights of all men must be protected. This concept is 
used as a core value system in making choices in 
dating, marriage, and family life. 

There is the assumption that the reader is capable 
of personality growth and has the capacity to make 
decisions and change goals by using the knowledge 
and insight available to him and that there are 
basic knowledge and insight about marriage and 
family life that can be used as guides all through 
the marriage cycle. Dr. Martinson places values 
and value orientation in a setting consistent with 
their role in people’s lives and indicates a balance 
between the best interests of the individual and 
the group. 

Though intended for college students, the book 
is easily readable by younger people and could be 
valuable reading for married couples, parents, min- 
isters, social workers, and others concerned with 
counseling in this field. The material is skillfully 
organized for assigned reading, classroom reference, 
or for use as a basic text. Meanings are clearly 
defined. Each chapter has a brief summary, dis- 
cussion questions and projects, and a list of sug- 
gested readings. There is a good index.—Lyp1a ANN 
Lynpe, Consultant on Family Life Education, Alex 
andria, Virginia. 


Before You Marry. By Sytvanus M. Dvuvat. Re- 
vised edition. New York: Association Press, 1959, 
252 pp., $3.50. 

The first edition of Dr. Duvall’s book was pub 
lished in 1949. The 1959 edition is described as @ 
“new, revised edition.” According to the author, two 
developments of the past ten years have made 
necessary a complete rewriting. These develop- 
ments are: increased knowledge of the field of 
marriage and the family and the rise in the level 
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Young people will enjoy learning— 
for the present and future— 
the happy arts presented to them through 


IT’S 
HIGH 
TIME 


to set 


a new 


pace... 
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BOOK 1, 


ADVENTURES IN HOME LIVING 


Hatcher and Andrews 

REVISED; BOOK 2; 

TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR BOOKS 1 AND 2 

Lively guidance in all the important areas 
of homemaking; 
growing maturity toward new responsibilities, 


directs young people's 


new ideas, new plans. 


MANAGEMENT FOR BETTER LIVING 


Starr 


Management principles are applied to homemak- 
ing in a challenging way, preparing boys and 
girls to make decisions of daily living now and 
later. 


HOMES WITH CHARACTER 
Craig and Rush 


Based on realistic family needs, de- 
and income with 


emphasis 


throughout on how a family lives in a D. C. HEATH 
home. and Company 





of sophistication of young people, for whom the 
book is intended. Dr. Duvall has incorporated the 
most recent points of view in his answers to the 
101 questions which comprise the contents of this 
edition. 

The questions used are those which the author 
has found to be of greatest concern to young people 
contemplating marriage. He has grouped the ques- 
tions under 12 chapter headings that make for 
greater ease in locating answers to questions as well 
as greater continuity of thought than would other- 
wise be true of a book written in the question and 
answer style. 

The book is addressed mainly to young people; 
but those counseling with youth—teachers, ministers, 
and parents—will find it valuable as well. In using 
the volume, this reviewer finds valuable material 
in answers to the various questions propounded; 
but, at the same time, she finds the answers in most 
instances too brief, even though the book is 80 
pages longer than the first edition. The book would 

of greater service if fewer questions were dealt 
with at greater length_—_Mucprep I. Morcan, Florida 
State University. 


The New American Guide to Colleges. By GENE 
R. Hawes. New York: New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc., 1959, 256 pp., paper- 
bound, 75 cents. 





How to see all 


EUROPE 


in 23 days! 


Here's a fabulous 7-country tour of Europe that features non- 
stop flights overseas on Air France Boeing 707 Intercontinental 
Jets and special excursions for fashion-minded women! 
You'll travel through France, Germany, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Monaco and England. You'll go to the Folies 
Bergére, see Venice by gondola, visit the Villa Borghese in 
Rome, relax on the Riviera, take a steamer up the Rhine and 
see the Passion Play at Oberammergau. And you can visit 
famous fashion houses in London and Paris, go shopping in 
Rome —even have an appointment with a top hair stylist! 
You're escorted everywhere by a multilingual tour conductor. 
You stay in first-class hotels, travel by de luxe motor coach 
and swift Air France oe 


Jet. All transportation, | aig FRANCE/WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
most meals, sightsee- 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 


ing, tips, taxes, trans- Dear Colette: Please send me full informa- | 


fers included in tour | tion on your 23-Day Tour of Europe | 
price of only $1,081.80 | ‘ | 
Choose from 11 depar- | —_ | 
turedates,starting April Address 

2.“Fly now—pay later.” | | 
See your Travel Agent | city Zone | 
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Arizona State University 
Workshops: 


July 18 to August 6 

Education—Creative Teaching 

August 8 to 20 

Dr. Jessie M. Rannells, Head of Home 
Economics, Arizona State Univer- 


sity, Tempe 


University of Arizona 

Special Conferences: 

Conference on Techniques in Clothing 
Construction 

June 13 to 24 

Conference on Communications in the 
Professions 

August 15 to 19 

Dr. Ruth C. Hall, Director, School of 
Home Economics, University of 
Arizona, Tucson 


Long Beach State College 

Workshops: 

Trends in Clothing Construction 

June 20 to July 8 

Household Equipment 

July 11 to 29 

Family Life Education 

Family Meal Management 

June 20 to July 29 

Modern Home Decorating 

Management and Effective Living 

August 1 to August 19 

Nona J. Nelson, Acting Head, Home 
Economics Department, Long Beach 
State College, Long Beach 4, Cali- 
fornia 


Los Angeles State College 

Special Courses: 

Textile Study 

Experimental Cookery 

Dress Design 

Demonstration Techniques 

June 20 to July 29 

Mrs. Bertha Akin Gregory, Head, 
Home Economics Department, Los 
Angeles State College, Los Angeles 
82, California 


San Francisco State College 

Workshop in Family Relations in the 
Homemaking Program of the Sec- 

School 

June 27 to July 15 

Dr. Gertrude Luehning, Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, San 
Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 27, California 


University of California, Los An- 
geles 

S Graduate Courses: 
anagement of Individual and Family 
Finances 

House Planning and Furnishings 

Special Studies in Home Economics 

(Continued in column 2) 


SUMMER STUDY 


The Journal is pleased to present this special feature on summer 





opportunities of interest to home economists. The special courses liste 
below and on the following pages and the display announcements of — 
summer school offerings provide a comprehensive picture of 1960 sum. | 
mer study opportunities. For the special courses and workshops, the 
name of the person from whom further information may be obtained 
is given. Where several events are scheduled for the same dates, thy | 
dates are given only once. Some of the dates are inclusive. The Journg 
has attempted to make this list as complete as possible for the special | 
summer study opportunities but has not attempted to list the regular sum. _ 
mer courses offered by colleges and universities. For these, readers ar | 
advised to refer to the catalogs of the institutions. The listing here 5 


arranged alphabetically by states. 


The stars indicate institutions offering courses that could be combined 
exceptionally well with attendance at the 1960 annual meeting of th 
American Home Economics Association in Denver, June 28 to July |, | 


University of California, Los An- 
geles (Continued) 

Seminars: 

Food Technology 

Personal and Family Economics 

Home Economics Education 

Courses: 

Principles of Nutrition 

Home Management Problems 

Home Management Laboratory 

Decorative Textiles 

Methods of Research in Home Eco- 
nomics 

Selected Problems 

For information and dates write: 

Sandra Rogers, Department of Home 
Economics, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24 


University of California, Santa 
Barbara 

Special Courses: 

Contempor Issues in Home and 
Family Life 

Recent Findings and Current Devel- 
opments in Home Management 

June 20 to July 1 

Nutrition 

July 5 to 15 

Child Development (as related to 
one problems in home and 
amily life) 

July 18 to 29 

Mrs. Lucille A. Hunt, Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, 
Goleta 


University of Delaware 

Special Course: 

Clothing as Related to the Social Sci- 
ences 

June 20 to July 15 

Dr. Irma Ayers, Dean, School of 
Home Economics, University of 
Delaware, Newark 
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Howard University 

Workshop: 

Foods and Nutrition 

June 20 to July 30 
Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell, Head, De 


partment of Home Economia, 
Howar! University, Washington, 
DG. 


Florida State University 

Special Course: 

Organizing Food and Nutrition Teach 
ing on a Family Meal Basis 

June 13 to July 1 

Dr. Hortense M. Glenn, Dean, Schod | 
of Home Economics, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 


University of Miami 

Workshop in Problems of Clothing | 
Construction 

July 26 to August 12 

Ruth M. Eaton, Chairman, Depart 
ment of Home Economics, Uni 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables 4, 


Florida 


Georgia State College for Women 

Special Courses: 

New Developments in Clothing 

June 13 to July 21 

Child Guidance 

June 183 to July 21 

Methods of Home Economics Adult 
Education 

July 25 to August 19 

Dr. Ruth Sneed, Chairman, Division 
of Home Economics, Georgia State | 
College for Women, Milledgeville 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


University of Hawaii 

Special Courses: 

Foods of the Pacific 

Child Study and Observation 

Graduate Courses: 

Costumes of Asia 

Asian Costume and Western Dress 

June 20 to July 29 

Mrs. Katherine B. Gruelle, Chairman, 
Department of Home Economics, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14 


[inois Institute of Technology 

Workshop: 

Tailoring Workshop 

July 5 to 22 

jal Graduate Course: 

Methods with Modern Foods and 
Equipment 

July 25 to August 5 

Dr. Louise Mojonnier, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home _ Economics, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, 
$300 South Federal Street, Chi- 
cago 16 


Illinois State Normal University 

Workshops: 

Guidance in Early Childhood 

June 13 to 17 

Recent Trends in Home Economics 

July 11 to 22 

Nutrition for Teachers of Elementary 
Pupils 

August 15 to 19 

Dr. Florence Davis, Director, Division 
of Home Economics, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal 


Rosary College 
ial Courses: 
ing Design and Construction 
Foods and Cookery 
June 27 to Auyust 5 
Sister Nazarius, Home Economics De- 
partment, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois 


Southern Illinois University 

Special Graduate Courses: 

European Study Tour—Fashions and 
Textiles of Western Europe 

June 29 to August 14 

Special Problems in Child Develop- 
ment 

Readings in Nutrition 

in Home Economics Educa- 


tion 
June 20 to July 15 
Advanced Home Management 
july 18 to August 12 
(Continued in column 2) 


Southern Illinois University 
(Continued) 

Workshops: 

School Lunch Program 

June 20 to 24 

Fashion Millinery 

July 18 to 29 

Dr. Eileen E. Quigley, Dean, School 
of Home _ Economics, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale 


University of Illinois 
Special Courses: 
Food Economics and Consumer Buy- 


in 

Special Problems in Group Feeding 

Development and Function of Family 
Housing 

June 20 to July 15 

Home Equipment 

Problems in Textiles and Clothin 
with Emphasis on Experiment 
Tailoring 

July 18 to August 13 

Dr. Janice M. Smith, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana 

Workshops: 

Teaching Family Life Education 

Teaching Housing and Home Furnish- 
ings 

Continuing Education for Adults 

June 20 to July 15 

Teaching Foods and Nutrition 

Teaching Textiles and Clothing 

July 18 to August 13 

Special Courses: 

Supervision in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

June 20 to July 15 

Evaluation in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

July 18 to August 13 

Letitia Walsh, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 


Purdue University 

Workshop: 

Home Economics Curriculum Work- 
shop in Home Management 

June 13 to July 1 

Intensive Courses: 

Child Development for Nurses 

June 13 to 17 

Recent Emphases in Marriage and the 
Family 

July 5 to 15 

Readings in Foods 

July 18 to 29 (2 weeks’ course) 

July 18 to August 5 (3 weeks’ course) 

Dr. Beulah V. Gillaspie, Dean, School 
of Home Economics, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana 
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Iowa State Teachers College 

Workshop on Interpretation of Home 
Economics (3d co-operative work- 
shop on communications, sponsored 
by Iowa State Teachers College, 
Iowa State University, and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa) 

June 13 to 24 

Mrs. Olive Holliday, Home Economics 
Department, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls 


Iowa State University 

A Special Program for —- Teach- 
ers of Foods, Household Equip- 
ment, Textiles and Clothing: 

Food and Nutrition Institute 

Planning the Basic College Course in 
Household Equipment 

Socio-psycholegical Aspects of Textiles 
and Clothing 

June 13 to 25 

*Courses suggested for High School 
Homemaking Teachers 

*Courses suggested for those desiring 
to meet the academic requirements 
of the American Dietetic Association 
and for those concerned with school 
lunch programs and other types of 
food service 

*For detailed information, including 
dates, write to: 

Dean Helen R. LeBaron, College of 
Home Economics, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames 


Kansas State University 

Special Course: 

Preschool Education 

June 13 to July 1 (one, two, or three 
weeks ) 

Dr. Ruth Hoeflin, Department of 
Family and Child Development, 
Justin Hall, Kansas State Univer- 
sity, Manhattan 


Louisiana State University 

Workshops: 

Human Development—The Dynamics 
of Human Adult Development 

Recent Developments in Textiles and 
Clothing 

Current Problems of Teaching 

June 183 to July 1 

Research in Textiles 

Institution Purchasing 

July 5 to 22 

Principles and Techniques of Food 
Preparation 

Plans and Equipment for Institution 
Food Service 

Principles and Techniques of Evalua- 
tion 

July 25 to August 12 

Dr. Clara Tucker, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge 3 
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School of Home Economics 


Eight Week Summer Session. June 13-August 6 

Six Week Session, June 13-July 22 

Short Course, June 13-July 1: Organizing Food and Nutri- 
tion Teaching on a Family Meal Basis. 


Bachelor's and Master's Degree programs are available in 
all major areas of Home Economics. 


Doctoral Programs—Child Development, Food, Nutrition, 
Home and Family Life, Interdivisional Program in Marriage 

and Family Living, the combined areas of Clothing and 
Textiles—Family Economics, Clothing and Textiles—Re- 
lated Art. 


Graduate Assistantships, Fellowships, and Nuclear Re- 
search Fellowships available for 1960-61 school year. 


| 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY | 
| 
| 
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1960 —SIx WEEKS SUMMER SESSION. 
JUNE 20 to JULY 29 


WORKSHOPS: June 20- July 1 


Understanding Nursery School Children. Teen-Age Dat- 
ing Problems and Early Marriage. Food for the Family 
Curriculum Development. 


SEMINAR AND COURSE OFFERINGS IN: 


Related Arts, Historic Costume and Textiles, Costume 
Design, Flat Pattern and Draping; Child Development, 
Family Relations, Parent Education; Nutrition, Food 
Management, Experimental Cookery; Extension; Nutri- 
tion Research; Cafeteria Management; Home Economics 
Education. 

Course offerings includ d d end graducte work 
In other fields, courses are available in an 8-week session — 
june 20 to August 12. 


For catalogs and detailed information write to 














Request Information from the 





Dean. School of Home Economics 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 















University of Maine 

Special Courses: 

Seminar on Consumer Problems in 
Textiles and Clothing 

July 11 to 29 

Newer Methods of Teaching Construc- 
tion (includes pattern fitting) 

August I to 19 

Supervision of Student Teaching in 
Home Economics 

July 11 to 29 

Dr. Marion D. Sweetman, Director, 
School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono 


University of Maryland 

Special Courses: 

Advanced Foods (May be applied to- 
ward certification by school food 
supervisors in Maryland ) 

June 27 to July 15 

Special Problems in Home Economics 
(Current Trends and Developments 
in Home Management, Nutrition 
Services, Textiles and Fashion) 

July 18 to August 5 

Dean Selma F. Lippeatt, College of 
Home Economics, University of 
Maryland, College Park 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Dept. G7, Corvallis, Oregon 
Authorized by the OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 





Simmons College 

Workshop for the Home Economics 
Teacher in the School Guidance 
Program 

June 27 to July 1 

Special Courses: 

Tailoring 

Food Today 

Current Problems in Home Economics 
Education 

July 5 to August 12 

Clothing Selection 

Adjustment of the Adolescent 

Curriculum Development in Home 
Economics 

July 5 to 22 

Draping and Design 

Household Equipment 

Seminar in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

July 25 to August 12 

Margaret L. Ross, Director, School of 
Home Economics, Simmons College, 
300 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts 


Eastern Michigan University 
Workshops: 
Modern Housing 
June 20 to July 8 
(Continued in column 3) 


Eastern Michigan University 
(Continued) 

Home Equipment 

Parent Education 

July 11 to 29 

Susan M. Burson, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Eastern Michi- 
gan University, Ypsilanti 


Michigan State University 

Workshop: 

uuibe Education in the Junior 
High School 

June 23 to July 7 

Dr. Thelma Porter, Dean, College of 
Home Economics, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing 


Northern Michigan College 

Workshop: 

Instructor's Course in Care of Sick 
and Injured (Workshop _ jointly 
sponsored by American Red Cross 
and Northern Michigan College) 

June 13 to 18 

Special Courses: 

Contemporary Trends in Home Fur- 
ishings and Housing 

June 20 to July 1 

School and Community Programs in 
Family Life Educ: ation 

July 5 to 15 


Jane S. Bemis, Head, Home Economics 


Department, Northern Michigan 


College, Marquette 
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Western Michigan University 


s: 
| mt Study of Home Manage- 


ment (Emphasis on Work Simplifi- 


cation ) 
20 to July 1 
Advanced Clothing Techniques (Short 
Cuts and the Bishop Method) 
5 to 15 
Guriculum Planning in Home Eco- 


nomics 
18 to 29 


ial Courses: 


Home Management Practice (under- 


uate credit only ) 
Family Living in the Schools 
Homemaking Center and Equipment 
June 20 to July 2S 
Dr. Eunice E. Herald, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo 


Mankato State College 
ial Courses: 

Special Problems in Curriculum Plan- 
ning and Evaluation 

Special Problems in Teaching Ma- 
terials 

Special Problems in Nutrition 

Beginning Weaving 

Advanced Weaving 

June 8 to July 15 

Dress Design 

Institution Management 

Experimental Foods 

July 18 to August 23 

Dr. Mary Kesler, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Mankato State 
College, Mankato, Minnesota 


University of Minnesota 

Workshop: 

Administrative and Therapeutic Die- 
tetics (primarily for hospital dieti- 
tians ) 

June 15 to July ] 

Special Courses: 

Special Problems in Crafts 

ing Home Furnishings 

Modern Food Preparation (teachers, 
dietitians, foods in business ) 

Pattern Design and Alteration 

Supervision of Student Teaching 

Experience and Extended Em- 
ent 

Research Methods 

June 13 to July 16 

Special Problems in Household Equip- 
ment 

Advanced Course in Teaching Home 
Economics 

july 18 to August 20 

of Summer Session, 904 John- 
ston Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


Mississippi Southern College 

Workshops: 

Preschool Teachers (in co-operation 
with the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare ) 

June 13 to 17 

School Lunch 
and Basic II 

June 27 to July | 

School Lunch Managers—Basic | 

July 5 to 8 

Intensive Courses: 

Community Health and Nutrition 

July 11 to 27 

Textiles 

August 3 to 19 

Parents and Children 

July 18 to August 18 

Dr. Bertha M. Fritzsche, Chairman, 
Division of Home Economics, Mis- 
sissippi Southern College, Box 35, 
Station A, Hattiesburg 


Managers—Advanced 


Saint Louis University 

Institute on Marriage Counseling 

(For housing accommodations write 
Reverend C. L. Sanderson, S.].) 

June 13 to 18 

Special Courses: 

Developments in Textiles 

Christian Family Living 

Trends in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

Communications in the Field of Home 
Economics 

Seminar in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

Problems in Family Nutrition 

June 21 to July 28 

Reverend R. J. Henle, S.]., Saint Louis 
University, 221 North Grand Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Missouri 


University of Missouri 

Special Courses: 

Recent Trends in Home 
(Textiles) 1940-1960 
Recent Trends in Home Economics 

(Food Science ) 

Child Nutrition 

Problems—Teaching Textiles and Cloth- 
ing; Foods and Nutrition 

June 14 to July 8 

Buying of Clothing and Textiles 

Recent Trends in Home Economics 
(Family Life) 

Trends in Home Economics Education 
(Teaching Family Relations and 
Child Development) 

Trends in Home Economics (Interior 
Design ) 

July 11 to August 5 

Mrs. Veta B. Adams, Administrative 
Assistant, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia 


Economics 


301 














The 


UNIVERSITY 
of 


WISCONSIN 


summer 
session 


School of Home Economics 


Eight-Week Session 
June 20—-August 12 


Foods and Nutrition, Home Eco- 
nomics Education and Extension, 
Home Management and Family 
Living, Related Art, Textiles and 
Clothing. 


Four-Week Session 
June 20-July 15 


New Perspectives in Home Eco- 
nomics and Its Teaching. Pro- 
seminar on Family Financial Se- 


curity Education. 





For further information and descriptive 
brochure write to: Miss Frances Zuill, 
Associate Dean, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6. 
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School of Home Economics 


STOUT STATE COLLEGE 
1960 Summer Session 





“University 





SUMMER SESSION—July 5-August 12 


June 27—August 19 Workshops 
Community Nutrition Institute June 20-July 1 
GRADUATE STUDY Workshop in Family Relations July 5-22 
Educational Program for School Lunch July 5-15 i 
Grodvate programs leading te © Master of Science Degree Adult Homemaking Education July 5-15 


in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art; Food and Nutrition; 
Home Economics Education. 


Workshop in Family Finance Education July 25-August 12 





European Tour 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM | 

| Field Study in Clothing & Textiles July 2-August 13 
Summer session courses in all areas of Home Economics. 
SPECIAL 1960 OFFERINGS: School Food Service, Food 
Seminar, Advanced Food Study, Demonstration Techniques, 
Applied Dress Design, and Home Economics for the 
Junior High School. Two Workshops: Supervision in Home 


Economics Teaching and Millinery. 


Six Weeks 


This program includes courses for certification, graduate pro. 
grams, demonstration classes and field trips to historical and 
new homes, industrial and commercial institutions and modern 
community schools. 

Request information from 
Director of Summer Session 


For additional information write: 


Dean Griggs, Box 245 


lif 








| 
STOUT STATE COLLEGE | 
Menomonie, Wisconsin | 








College of Home Economics 


Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. | 











% Montana State College 

Special Course: 

Seminar for Supervising Teachers in 
Home Economics 

July 5 to 15 

Dr. Helen Hollandsworth, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Montana State 
College, Bozeman 


Montana State University 

Workshop: 

Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion (basic course) 

July 18 to 29 

Emma Briscoe, Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics, Montana State 
University, Missoula 


% University of Nevada 

Family Life Conference (sponsored 
jointly by the University of Nevada, 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers) 

June 13 to 24 

Special Courses: 

Graduate Problems in Nutrition 

Advanced Textiles 

June 27 to August 5 

Dr. Marilyn J. Horn, Associate Direc- 
‘tor of the Sarah Hamilton Fleisch- 
mann School of Home Economics, 
University of Nevada, Reno 


Douglass College, Rutgers 

Workshops: 

Supervision of Student Teaching in 
Home Economics 

June 27 to July 2 

Non-Credit School Lunch Workshops 

June 27 to July 1 and 

July 5 to 9 

Special Courses: 

Supervision of School Lunch Programs 

June 27 to July 9 

Curriculum Development in Home 
Economics 

July 6 to 22 

Studies in Home Economics 

July 6 to August 12 

Mrs. Merna Samples, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 
Douglass College, Rutgers, The 
State University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


3% New Mexico State University 

Workshop in Curriculum Construction 

June 6 to 24 

Dr. Helen F. Barbour, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, New 
Mexico State University, University 
Park 


Adelphi College 

Family Clothing Problems 

July 2 to August 14 

Dr. Rita S. Rosenberg, Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, Adel- 
phi College, Garden City, Long 
Island, New York 


Cornell University 

New York State Nutrition Institute | 
(sponsored by the Graduate School 
of Nutrition in co-operation with 
the New York State Nutritiond | 
Council ) 

July 7 to 8 

Dr. Catherine Personius, College of 
Home Economics, Cornell Uni 
versity, Ithaca, New York 


New York University 

Special Courses: 

Food Tours 

June 7 to 17 

Advanced Survey of Home Economics 
in Business 

Evaluation in Home Economics 

July 6 to 22 

Home Economics Tours 

August 15 to 26 

Dr. Henrietta Fleck, Chairman, Home 
Economics Department, New ¥ 
University, 32 Washington Place, 
New York 3 
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AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
WORKSHOP 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN THE COLLEGE PROGRAM 


for 
College Teachers of Child Development 


Graduate Credit 


Consultants: Dr. Opal Wolford, Berea College 
Mr. D. Keith Osborn, Merrill-Palmer 
School 


July 5-15, 1960 


Write to: 
Dr. Ruth Highberger, Workshop Coordinator 
College of Home Economics 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Program in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


June 7 through August 26, 1960 














Study Abroad 





FOOD TOURS (June 7-17) 
RECENT TRENDS IN NUTRITION (June 20-July 1) 
FOOD SURVEY (June 7-17) 

CONSUMER EDUCATION (July 25-August 12) 
ADVANCED SURVEY OF HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 
(July 6-22) 

SEMINAR IN HOME ECONOMICS (July 25-August 12) 
HOME FURNISHINGS (July 6-22) 




















3 Tf EVALUATION IN HOME ECONOMICS (July 6-22) 
_ | European Fashion Study Tour, sponsored by the ee ee ee 
| | Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, June 24 to Au- Ly See 
vo. | | | gust 10. For details write: Laborde Travel Service, oe ee ee ee eee 
| | | 22Bast 42d Street, New York 17, N.Y. SS Cs ae ae 
ern European Fashion Tour of Nine Countries, ‘ ; 
July 18 through August 22. Guided by, and informa- For Information and Summer Bulletin 
tion available from, Miss Margaret O’Connor, Miami wane 
University, Oxford, Ohio. DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
See also: Southern Illinois University SS ee 
Syracuse University 
Western Washington College of Education NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 

Syracuse University Teachers College, Columbia Uni- Ohio State University 

Community Nutrition Institute versity (Continued) Conference: 

June 20 to July 1 Parent Education and Parent Counsel- The Challenge of the Small College 
rman, | Workshops: ing Department (For those in depart- 
Ade | Family Relations Evaluation in Home Economics ments with a staff of four or fewer 
Long July 5 to 22 July 5 to August 12 members. Special consultants avail- 

| Family Finance Education Newer Techniques and Materials in able. ) 

July 25 to August 12 Teaching of Clothing and Textiles June 20 to 23 

Special Courses: Home Economics in the School Pro- Dr. Lois Gilmore, Associate Director, 
An Educational Program for the gram School of Home Economics, Ohio 
titute School Lunch Teaching Home Management State University, Columbus 10 
= Adult Homemaking Education July 5 to 22 
onl July 5 to 15 Sociology of Family Living 

Field Study in Clothing and Textiles Home Economics: New Directions 

July 2 to August 13 ; (Communications ) 
wil lois E. Stryker, Administrative Assist- Fibers, Fabrics and Finishes 
ie. ant, Division of the Summer Ses- Foods of Various Countries Ohio University 

sions, Syracuse University, Syracuse July 25 to August 12 Workshops: 
10, New York ayy Dr. Floride Moore, Head, Department Vocational Home Economics with 

Seventh Annual Sun:mer European of Home and Family Life, Teachers Emphasis on Home, Community, 

Study Tour of Clothing and Tex- College, Columbia University, New and FHA Experience 
tiles, visiting nine countries York 27, New York June 13 to 24 

July 1 to August 12 New Directions in Teaching Home 

Miss Ruth Gauger, Chairman, Ap- Miami University Economics at the Secondary Level 
mics Arts Division, College of | Workshop: June 27 to July 15 

Economics, Syracuse Uni- School Lunch Workshop Short Courses: 
versity, Syracuse 10, New York June 15 to 17 Quanti Cookery for the School 
Graduate Courses: Lun 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- Special Problems in Nutrition New Developments in Foods and Nu- 
versity Trends in Home Economics Education trition 
ome Courses: June 21 to July 26 June 18 to July 1 
York Teaching of Home Economics Dr. Jane L. Rees, Chairman, Depart- Dr. Vivian Roberts, Director, School 
ace, of Family Relations ment of Home Economics, Miami of Home Economics, Ohio Univer- 


(Continued in column 2) 


University, Oxford, Ohio 


sity, Athens 











TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Columbia University 


Department of 
Home and Family Life 


1960 Summer Session 
July 5-August 12 


College Teaching of Home 
Economics 


A workshop-type course for admin- 
istrators and teachers in small Home 
Economics Departments 


Other 3 and 6 week courses avail- 
able in Home Economics Education, 
Management, Clothing and Textiles, 
Foods, Marriage and Family Life 
Education, Parent Education 


Graduate study leading to the Mas- 
ter of Arts, Doctor of Education or 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees or to 
Professional Diplomas 


For information about the program 
and housing, and for a Summer Ses- 
sion catalog, write the Department 
of Home and Family Life, Teachers 
College, New York 27, N.Y. 











University of Cincinnati 

Workshops: 

New Directions in Teaching Home 
Economics 

June 20 to July 1 

New Directions in Teaching Family 
Relationships 

July 5 to 16 

Dr. Emma B. Whiteford, Director, 
School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, 
Ohio 


Oklahoma State University 

Special Short Courses and Workshops: 

Home Equipment for Kitchen and 
Laundry 

June 7 to 18 

Teaching Nutrition (secondary teach- 
ers and home demonstration agents ) 

Family Finance and Consumption 

June 20 to July 1 

Newer Trends in Clothing and Tex- 
tiles 

Communications in Home Economics 

July 5 to 16 

Dating, Courtship, and Marriage In- 
terests of Teen-agers (also July 6 
through August 2) 

Newer Trends in Nutrition 

Guidance as a Part of the Homemak- 
ing am 

(Continued in column 2) 
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| Oklahoma State University 

(Continued) 

Fundamentals of Home Management 

Fundamentals of Interior Design 

Housing Needs of the Family (Socio- 
economic Aspects ) 

June 7 to July 1 

Group Methods of Teaching Foods in 
the Homemaking Program 

Evaluation of Student Behavior in the 
Homemaking Program 

Recent Trends in Interior Design 

Practical Aspects of Home Furnishings 

July 5 to 29 

Dean Lela O'Toole, Division of Home 
Economics, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater 


Oregon State College 

Workshops: 

Understanding Nursery School Chil- 
dren 

Teen-Age Dating Problems and Early 
Marriage 

Food for the Family 

Curriculum Development 

June 20 to July 1 

Seminars: 

Recent Developments in Related Arts 

Management in Family Living 

Evaluation of Homemaking Instruction 

Current Methods in Teaching Home- 
making 

June 20 to July 29 

Problems in Cafeteria Management 

June 20 to July 8 

Dr. Miriam Scholl, Dean, School of 
Home Economics, Oregon State 


College, Corvallis 


Drexel Institute of Technology 

Solving Management Problems 
School Food Service 

Nutrition of the School Child 

June 27 to July 15 

Problems of World Nutrition 

The Heritage of Fashion 

July 5 to 27 

Special Problems of Administration 
and Supervision of Home Eco- 
nomics 

Large Quantity Food Preparation 

July 18 to August 5 

Design in the Crafts 

Family Meal Management 

Textile Economics 

August 8 to September 10 

Dean Ardenia Chapman, College of 
Home Economics, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania 


in 


Pennsylvania State University 
Special Graduate Courses: 


Family Life Education (all day 
classes ) 
June 27 to July 2 


(Continued in column 3) 


April 19 


Pennsylvania State University 
(Continued) 

Advanced Foods (all day classes) 

July 5 to 23 

Family Relationships 

Seminar in Child Development 





Fundamental Principles of Tailoring 
Construction 

History of Clothing and Clothing Cop, | 
struction 

Readings in Nutrition 

Methods of Research in Home Feo. 
nomics 

Readings in Home Economics Educa. 
tion 

Problems in Home Economics Edy. | 
tion 

Home Management in 
Family Living 

July 5 to August 13 

Special Problems in Clothing an 
Textiles 

August 15 to September 3 

Resident Experience in Home Man 
agement 

June 13 to July 23 

Advanced Home Crafts 

July 25 to September 3 

Dr. Dorothy Houghton, 103 Home 
Economics Building, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 


Relation tp | 


Temple University 
Special Courses: 


Foods and Nutrition for the Elemen- | 


tary School Teacher 

June 13 to 24 

Principles of Management in Home 
Economics 

Modern Methods and Techniques i 
Clothing Construction 

June 27 to July 15 

Grace K. Nadig, Home Economics 
Department, Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


Winthrop College 

Special Courses: 

Graduate Problems in Child Develop- 
ment 

Clothing Construction 

June 13 to July 22 

Tailoring 

July 25 to August 8 

Workshops: 

Advarced Home Furnishings 

June 13 to July |! 

Current Problems in Home Economics 

July 25 to 29 

Problems of the Supervisory Teacher 
in Home Economics Teacher Edu- 
cation 

August 1 to 5 

Family Life Education Workshop 

July 25 to August 8 

Telma Malone, Acting Head, Home 
Economics Department, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
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Summer Session 
June 27—August 5. 


6-week courses given in each area of home economics 


; Three-week Seminars 
27 
|The Heritage of Fashion 
Problems of World Nutrition 
pee Problems in Home Economics 


June 27—August 5 


NEW DIRECTIONS—The Home Econom- Wistee te: Bod, Coltge of Meme Reonewtes 


ics Curriculum in the Secondary School 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 





South Dakota State College 

Work Conference: 

The “Family-Centered” Nursery 
School as an Integral Part of the 
Church Program 

June 7 to 9 

Family Relations Clinic 

June 13 to 24 

Short Course: 

Family Financial Management 

July 18 to 29 


Dean Frances M. Division of 


Hettler, 


Home Economics, South Dakota 
State College, College Station, 
Brookings 


East Tennessee State College 
Workshop: 
Management in 
Meals in the 
June 13 to July 1 


Teaching Family 
Secondary Schools 


Vivian V. Rockwood, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 

or 

William Beasley, Dean of Admissions, 
East Tennessee State College, John- 
son City 

University of Tennessee 

Workshops: 

The Homemaking Curriculura 
Chattanooga, Tennessee (Place to 
be announced ) 

june 12 to July 1 

Curriculum Workshop (Enrollment 


limited to members of the State 
Curriculum Committee ), University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 
June 13 to July 18 
Home Economics Education Confer- 
ence on Research (To be held in 


0-operation with the U. S. Office 

of Education), University of Ten- 

hessee, Knoxville 

June 20 to 24 

Child Development in the College 
am 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
July 5 to 15 


(Continved in column 2) 


University of Tennessee 
(Continued) 

Fitting Techniques and Up-to-Date 
Methods of Clothing Construction, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

July 20 to August 6 

Special Program of Crafts offered in 
co-operation with the Pi Beta Phi 
Settlement School at Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee 

June 13 to 29; July 1 to 19 

Dean Lura M. Odland, 
Home Economics, University 
Tennessee, Knoxville 


College of 
of 


Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries 

Consumer Education Workshop 

Special Problems in Clothing 

Clothing Workshop Featuring Bishop 
Method of Construction 

June 6 to July 15 

Home Furnishing Workshop 

July 18 to August 26 

Dr. Wreathy Aiken, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 
Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries, Kingsville 


Texas Technological College 

Workshops: 

School Lunch 

June 13 to 17 

Craft Workshop for Youth Leaders 
(enroll for one, two, or three 
weeks ) 

June 2 to 8, June 9 to 15, June 16 
to 22 


Food Demonstration Techniques 
July 7 to 12 
Methods of Teaching Nutrition 
July 13 to 19 
Newer Methods of Clothing Construc- 
tion 
July 1 to 6 
(Continued in column 3) 


Texas Technological College 
(Continued) 

Special Problems in Clothing and Tex- 
tiles 

July 7 to 12 

Dr aping 

July 13 to 30 

Home Furnishings 

August 1 to 20 

Dean Willa Vaughn Tinsley, School of 
Home Economics, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock 


Texas Woman’s University 

Workshops: 

Problems in the 

June 13 to 18 

Problems of Teaching Food and Nu- 
trition in 50 Minutes 

June 20 to 25 

Problems of the School Lunch 

June 27 to July 2 

Nutrition on a Worldwide Basis 

Institution Administration—Operation- 
al Problems in Mass Feeding 

July 5 to 9 

Color, Weave, and Texture in Apparel 
with Pola Stout 

July 11 to 16 

Method of Clothing Construction with 
Edna Bryte Bishop 

July 18 to 23 

Fashion Presentation 

July 25 to 30 

Home Economics Education Seminar 
on Wheels 

July 25 to August 26 

Problems of Family and Marriage 
Counseling 

August | to 6 

Testing and Evaluation in Home Eco- 
nomics 

August 8 to 13 

Special Courses: 

Family Economics and Home Man- 
agement 

June 8 to July 1 

(Continued on page 306) 


Nursery School 








Texas Woman’s University 
(Continued) 
Courses (Continued ) 
Construction Problems with 


June 13 to July 2 

Child Dev ent Clinic 

June 20 to July 9 

Family Counseling 

July 18 to August 6 

Methods of Teaching Nutrition 

August 8 to 26 

Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, Dean and 
Director of Research, Texas Wom- 
an’s University, Denton 


University of Houston 

Workshop in Nutrition 

June 6 to July 14 

Dr. Fay Anthis, Home Economics 


Department, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas 


University of Texas 

Special Courses: 

Current Trends and Consumer Prob- 
lems in Home Furnishings 

June 13 to August 16 

Family and Community Resources in 
the Development of Children (Open 
to majors in Home Economics, Psy- 
preen 2b Educational Psychology, 
Sociology, and Theology. Thi 
course is inspired by and can be a 
follow-up of the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth.) 

July 5 to 22 

Materials and Methods for Adult Edu- 
cation in Homemaking 

June 13 to July 1 

Lucy Rathbone, Chairman, Home 
Economics Department, University 
of Texas, Austin 


Brigham Young University 

WwW : 

The Professional Person and Families 

June 14 to 24 

Teaching Marriage and Family Rela- 

in the High School 

July 5 to 15 

Dynamics of Family Interaction 

July 18 to August 3 

Family Relationships 

August 8 to 19 

Dr. Blaine M. Porter, Chairman, De- 
partment of Human Development 
and Family Relationships, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Uta 


Utah State University 
Workshops: 
New Directions in Meal Management 
July 4 to 15 
Teachin ipment and Manage- 

nary 9 se he Schools : 
June 13 to 24 

(Continued in column 2) 
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Utah State University (Continued) 

Youth Leaders 

July 27 to 28 

Family Life Education 

July 18 to 29 

Marriage Counseling 

August 3 to 5 

Dean Dorothy T. Dyer, College of 
Family Life, Utah State University, 


Logan 


University of Vermont 

Special Course: 

Family Relationships 

July 5 to 26 

Workshop: 

Teaching Adults 

July 27 to August 16 

Mrs. Virginia Y. Trotter, Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington 


Eastern Washington College of 
Education 

Workshops: 

The Bishop Method of Clothing Con- 
struction 

June 13 to 24 

The School Lunch Program 

July 5 to 8 

Trends in Food Preparation 

August 8 to 19 

Dr. Eugenia B. Clark, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 
Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Cheney 


Washington State University 

Workshops in Home Economics Edu- 
cation: 

Teaching Foods 

June 13 to 24 

Planning the Homemaking Curriculum 
for High School Juniors and Seniors 

June 27 to July 8 

Future Homemakers of America 

July 25 to August 5 

Short Course for Food Service Ad- 
ministrators: 

Present Developments in Organization 
and Administration in Institutions 

June 13 to 24 

Dean Velma Phillips, College of Home 
Economics, Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullman 


Western Washington College of 
Education 

Advanced Bishop Method Workshop 

August 1 to 12 

European Study Tour of Home Furn- 
ishings, Arts and Crafts 

June 23 to August 2 

Dorothy Ramsland, Chairman, Home 
Economics artment, Western 
Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham 


April 19%) 
Stout State College 
Workshops: 
Supervision in Home Econom | 
Teaching 


June 27 to July 22 

Costume Millinery 

July 25 to August 19 ' 

Special Courses: 

Tailoring 

Clothing Economics 

Demonstration Techniques 

Curriculum in Home Economics fy 
the Junior High School 

Food Seminar 

June 27 to August 19 

Dr. Fern Horn, School of Home Eq. | 


nomics, Stout State College, Me | 


nomonie, Wisconsin 


University of Wyoming 
Workshop in Nutrition 

Applied Home Furnishing 

July 5 to 15 

Special Courses: 

Clothing 

Problems in Textiles and Clothing 
Institution Organization 


Quantity F 
ration 

Home Management House 

Investigation in Foods and Nutrition 

June 13 to July 15 

Personal and Family Living 

Nutrition 

Tailoring 

Problems in Textiles and Clothing 

Child Development Seminar 

Experimental Foods 

Home Management House 

Special Problems in Equipment 

July 18 to August 19 

Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock, Head, Divi- 
sion of Home Economics, Univer. 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie 





Canadian Pre-Convention Course 
A course in Nutrition Education, to 


precede the biennial convention af | 


the Canadian Home Economics 
Association, will be sponsored by 
the Nutrition Division, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, at 
the Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton 

July 4 to 6 

Nutrition Division, Department of Ne 
tional Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada 


Southern Regional Graduate Sum 
mer Session in Statistics 

To be held at University of Florida, 
Gainesville (North Carolina State 
College, ae Polytechnic Insti 
tute, and Oklahoma State Univer 
sity co-operating) 

June 20 to July 29 

Dr. Herbert A. Meyer, Statistical 
Laboratory, University of Florida, 
Box 3568, Gainesville 


Purchasing and Preps 
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The 1960 Modern Medicine Award 
for Distinguished Achievement to 
Eimer Verner McCollum “in recog- 
sition of outstanding contributions to 
the progress of medicine as exempli- 
fed by his fundamental contributions 
to human nutrition, including dis- 
covery of vitamins A and D, and for 
continued expansion of knowledge of 
micronutrients” was announced in the 
magazine's January 1 issue. Dr. Mc- 
Collum is an honorary member of the 
AHEA. 

A graduate scholarship in memory 
of Margaret L. Brew, head of the 

nt of textiles and clothing at 
Comell University at the time of her 
death on November 21, 1959, has 
been established by the New York 
State College of Home Economics. 
Those desiring to contribute to the 
scholarship may make checks payable 
to the Margaret L. Brew Scholarship 
Fund and send them to Dr. Evelyn 
E. Stout, Department of Textiles and 
Clothing, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Mrs. Ellen Bridges, home service 
director for the Gas Service Com- 
pany of Pittsburg, Kansas, since 1944, 
m January 1 became home service 
counselor for the American Gas Asso- 
dation at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. She suc- 
ceeds Jessie McQueen, who has re- 
tied after 30 years as head of A.G.A.’s 
home service activities. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. and Mrs. Russell C. Smart 
a the University of Rhode Island, on 
Fulbright assignment in Baroda, In- 
ta, this year, wrote to University 
friends as follows: 

Our field is very important in the plans 
for village development and in general 
pans for children and families. When 
we five [the Smart family includes 3 
daughters) with the other Fulbright fam- 
had a 35-minute audience with Mr. 
Nehru, he told us that education of 
Women is one of the most heartening and 
processes taking place in India 

tw. Rus is conducting a seminar, teach- 
ig a course in physical growth, and one 
& research methods for students and 





faculty, helping graduate students with 
theses, and doing some research himself. 
Mollie declined to teach in favor of 
learning about India, revising our high 
school textbook, having groups of stu- 
dents here for informal discussions, and 
leading a relaxed life. 

Dr. Smart was at the Sri Avinashiling- 
am Home Science College in Coim- 
batore, Madras State, from December 
17 to 23 to advise on setting up a new 
nursery school and attended the In- 
dian Science Congress meeting in 
Bombay from January 3 to 6. In 
March he expected to go to Ootaca- 
mund for a meeting of Fulbrighters in 
India. 

Notes on Christmas greetings to 
the AHEA headquarters staff from 
former AHEA international schol- 
arship students were the source of 
many of the following news items: 

Mrs. Pramila Pandit Barooah, 
1945-46 Indian student at Oregon 
State College, in addition to her home- 
making duties as wife of the director 
of agriculture and fisheries for the 
government of Assam and mother of 
two children, has been lecturing at the 
Integrated Extension Training Centre 
and serving as examiner for home eco- 
nomics students in some of the univer- 
sities. She recently completed work 
on a book, Nursery Schools in India, 
and reports that her booklet “Our Food” 
in Assamese has been well received. 
An abstract of Patricia Coleman’s 
master’s thesis on “A Comparative 
Study of Blankets of Natural and 
Man-made Fibers and Their Blends,” 
written while this 1957-58 AHEA-—Phi 
Upsilon Omicron student from New 
Zealand was studying at Texas Tech- 
nological College, appeared in the 
1959 issue of the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation of Home Science Alumnae 
(N.Z.). Engeline de Jong, 1956-57 
Dutch student at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and Gerritje J. van den 
Berg, 1958-59 Dutch AHEA-Phi 
Upsilon Omicron student at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, teach at the same 
school in Deventer, The Netherlands, 
and sometimes pool their experiences 
and slides for a joint lecture. In July 
1959 the position of Mrs. Rajammal 
P. Devadas, 1949-50 AHEA-Phi 
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Upsilon Omicron student at Ohio 
State University, was elevated from 
chief home economist to joint director 
[Home Science] in the Directorate of 
Extension-Training Unit, Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture, Government of 
India, New Delhi. Else Flaatten, 
1952-53 Norwegian student at the 
University of Minnesota, received a 
government scholarship that enabled 
her last fall to visit ten colleges and 
two universities in Scotland and Eng- 
land where “domestic science” is 
taught. Bjgrg Grgtting, 1956-57 
Norwegian student at State University 
Teachers College, Oneonta, New York, 
now teaching in Oslo, writes that last 
fall she was a speaker at “our Teach- 
er's Yearly Convention.” Margaret E. 
Hankin, 1954-55 student from New 
Zealand at the University of Alabama, 
in January became a research fellow 
at the University of Adelaide in 
South Australia. Mrs. Byung Jin 
Hyun, 1954-55 Korean student at the 
Pennsylvania State University, is presi- 
dent this year of the Korean Home 
Economics Association. Martha E. 
Jooste, 1949-50 student at Oregon 
State College and on leave as prin- 
cipal of the department of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Stellen- 
bosch in the Union of South Africa, 
has a graduate research assistantship 
in institution management this year 
at Cornell University. Hanna Kart- 
tunen, 1938-39 Finnish student at 
Montana State College, retired last 
July as inspector of home economics 
education for the Finnish Department 
of Agriculture and is living in Tuusula, 
Annivaara. Mrs. Shih Dzung Chen Lu, 
1946-47 Chinese student at Purdue 
University, is doing nutrition research 
at Cornell University and recently has 
been working on a method of de- 
termination of vitamin B, in blood. 
Maria Maron, 1943-44 Cuban stu- 
dent at the University of Tennessee, 
is now Mrs. Wallace of Nashville, 
Tennessee, and head administrative 
dietitian at Vanderbilt University Hos- 
pital there. Amal Najjar, 1957-58 
Iraqi student at Montana State College, 
is studying toward her master’s degree 
at Oregon State College. E. Winifred 
Parry, 1942-43 English student at the 
University of Wisconsin, wrote from 
her home in Scarborough, Yorks, that 
last fall she was appointed chief ex- 
aminer for the advanced level Home 
Economics General Certificate of Edu- 
cation under the Southern Universities 
Joint Board. Joan Acton Smith, 
1949-50 English student at Iowa State 
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University, in addition to her duties 
as senior cookery lecturer at the Man- 
chester College of Housecraft, has 
been doing a good deal of outside 
lecturing and demonstrating and con- 
tributing an article each month to 
Housecraft, the official magazine of 
the Association of Teachers of Domes- 
tic Subjects. Masu Takeda, 1953-54 
student at Oregon State College, is 
teaching the home management resi- 
dence course at Japan Women’s Uni- 
versity in Tokyo and also its courses 
in house planning and home furnish- 
ings. In addition, she has been teach- 
ing classes at Tokyo Metropolitan 
Vocational Training School, giving 
lectures in a training course for ex- 
tension workers, and, as an architect, 
planning and supervising the con- 
struction of houses. Theodora van 
Schaik, 1950-51 AHEA-—Omicron Nu 
Dutch student at Michigan State Uni- 
versity and a member of the staff of 
the Nutrition Council in the Hague 
and of the Agricultural University of 
Wageningen, is now studying toward 
a doctor's degree. Parimala Vis- 
walingam of Ceylon, 1953-54 student 
at Utah State Agricultural College, has 
been teaching since August in Singa- 
pore. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


CALIFORNIA. L. B. Williams 
of the California Foods Research In- 
stitute died in Berkeley on Novem- 
ber 26. Mr. Williams was a pioneer 
in the food industry to work with 
home economists. 

COLORADO. “Food, Fads, and 
Fallacies” was the subject discussed 
from the point of view of the home- 
maker, the doctor, the researcher, and 
the federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration at the first open meeting of the 
Colorado Nutrition Council in Den- 
ver on January 27. 

“Anyone interested in food” was 
invited, and speakers on the panel, 
moderated by Dean Elizabeth Dyar 
Gifford of Colorado State University, 
included Colonel Irvin C. Plough of 
the U.S. Army Medical Research and 
Nutrition Laboratory at Fitzsimons 
Hospital; Ralph Horst from the Denver 
office of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration; Mrs. Arthur Krill, a Denver 
homemaker; and Paul N. Clark, MD, 
of Denver. 

Chairman of the newly formed 
Council is Ferne Bowman, head of 
the foods and nutrition department at 
Colorado State University and of the 
research in this field for the Colorado 
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Experiment Station, which includes 
work in the state’s high altitude labo- 
ratory located on the Fort Collins 
campus. Secretary for the Council is 
Beverly Collier, nutritionist for the 
State Health Department, Denver. 

Other groups with an interest in 
nutrition represented in the Council 
include the Child Research Council, 
the State Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the Dietetic Association, the 
Dental Association, the Medical So- 
ciety, the Public Health Association, 
the Nurses Association, and _repre- 
sentatives of industry, schools, and the 
Colorado Extension Service. The 
Council plans a future project dealing 
with improved nutrition for teen- 
agers. 

Program chairmen for the first pub- 
lic meeting were Mrs. May Stanek 
Stewart, nutritionist for the Colorado 
Extension Service, and Inez Harrill of 
Colorado State University. 

Mrs. Gladys Chapitis, who has 
been assistant co-ordinator in home 
economics at the Opportunity School 
in Denver, has been named _ super- 
visor of the nationwide “Make It 
Yourself with Wool” contest, con- 
ducted this year by the Auxiliary of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in co-operation with the newly 
formed wool division of the American 
Sheep Producers Council. The annual 
contest, conducted in 20 states, en- 
courages home sewing with wool by 
future homemakers. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Willie 
Mae Rogers of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute was guest speaker at the 
March meeting of the D.C. Home 
Economics Association. In discuss- 
ing the subject “Identify Yourself 
Now,” she gave an analysis of the 
home economics profession in its pub- 
lic relations. 

At the Association’s annual dinner 
meeting on May 2, Helen Hallbert, 
director of the General Mills Betty 
Crocker Kitchens, will speak on inter- 
national home economists at work 
during the World’s Fair in Moscow. 

Mrs. Shirien Aslam Zafar, senior 
lecturer and head of the department 
of home science at Central Govern- 
ment College for Women, Karachi, 
Pakistan, and secretary of the Pakistan 
Home Economics Association from 
1956 to 1959, has been attending 
meetings of the D.C. Home Eco- 
nomics Association this year, since she 
is in Washington with her husband, 
who is on business for his govern- 
ment. 
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ILLINOIS. Janice Smith, head ¢ 
the University of Illinois home eg 
nomics department, succeeds Mn. 
Elizabeth Dyar Gifford of Coloragy 
State University on the “Committee 
of Nine,” a national committee which 
makes recommendations to the Seer. 
tary of Agriculture on co-operatiye | 
regional research projects. 

Funds have been granted to builj | 
a wheelchair kitchen, which jg th 
final step in a research project cop. 
ducted by Helen McCullough ang | 
Mary Farnham at the University ¢ | 
Illinois. The Illinois Experiment Sty. 
tion bulletin “Wheelchair Kitchen” js | 
now available. 





To help home economists re-evaluate 
the breadth of their training, Pi Alumai 
Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron # 
the University of Illinois has used the | 
theme “Never Underestimate the 
Power of a Home Economist” {fy 
its year’s program. The Champaign 
County Home Economists in Home | 
making helped with the program. 

Teen Time Food Fare, a 2-yew 
pilot study on teen-age nutrition, has 
been successfully completed by the 
Rock Island County 4-H Club 
Guided by Geraldine Acker, foods 
and nutrition specialist at the Uni 
versity of Illinois, Lois Mitchell, Rock 
Island County home adviser, and 4H 
teen-age leaders, this project reached 
250 teen-age boys and girls. In addi- 
tion to helping these teen-agers im 
prove their nutrition, the project 
helped adult 4-H Club leaders find 
ways to reach teen-agers and motivate 
them to improve their food habits. | 
The programs were built around good, 
well-defined subject matter but left | 
room for teen-age creativity to imple 
ment the information. 

INDIANA. The college and ui- 
versity section of the Indiana Home 
Economics Association met on March 
5 at the Indiana University Medical 
Center in Indianapolis. Program 
speakers were Mrs. Anne Lee, head 
of the home economics department @ 
Indiana State Teachers College, whe 
discussed “Current Issues and Trends | 
of Home Economics,” and Dean Rich 
ard Burkhardt of Ball State Teachers 
College, whose topic was “The Place 
of Home Economics in Higher Educa- 
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tion in the Future.” Following this, # 


work session on “What Can Indiana 
Do in the Future?” was held with 


Mrs. Elizabeth S. Caylor, district | 


supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion from Ball State Teachers College, 
in charge. 
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KANSAS. “Newer Understandings 
ir a Changing World” wus the theme 


the annual meeting of the Kansas — 


fome Demonstration Advisory 
(euncil on February 2 and $3 at 
Kansas State University. 

“The 60's Trek Is to Home Ec” will 
be the theme of the annual Open 
House of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Kansas State University 
on April 12. The new home economics 
juilding, Justin Hall, will be the fea- 
tured high light. 

LOUISIANA. A seminar on “Con- 
tributions of Home Economics to a 
Liberal Education” was held at 
Louisiana State University on Feb- 

22. Clara Tucker, Dorothy S. 
Moschette, Sarah Lee, and Mary 
Collier participated in a symposium 
m the character and scope of home 
gonomics in a liberal education pro- 


TT Rmsnnicotion Workshop for 
Home Economists held at Louisiana 
State University on January 21 and 22 
was under sponsorship of the home 
economics department, the communi- 
aations committee, home economists 
in business of the Louisiana Home 
Economics Association, the Louisiana 
Dietetic Association, Louisiana Vcca- 
tional Education Association, and the 
LSU home economics extension in- 
formation division. 

“Northwestern in Focus” was the 
theme of a fashion variety show spon- 
sred by the Home Economics Club 
Northwestern State College on 


| February 9. Garments made in the 
| dothing classes were modeled by the 
| students. 


} 


| 





‘Social Security for Young Chil- 
tren” was the subject of the first of a 
sties of discussions on the growth 
ad development of young children 
that Marie S. Dunn of Northwestern 
State College will present for the 
College Elementary School PTA. 

At the Louisiana College Confer- 
mee, held in early March in New 
Orleans, Helen Nichols of South- 
Western Louisiana Institute was a par- 
teipant in a symposium on “Today’s 
Meds in the College Home Eco- 
tomics Program.” 

Marie Louise Comeaux of South- 
Western Louisiana Institute partici- 
pated in a conference on the College 

Economics Curriculum, held in 
Jackson, Mississippi, from February 29 
March 2. 

MAINE. A day-long program de- 
wed to celebrating fifty years of 

economics education was held 
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Ease Your Easter Entertaining 


Help your students plan an easy, but taste-pleasing Easter dinner featuring 
the traditional favorite, baked ham. Modern hams are available in several 
styles, all rich in high-quality meat protein, and may also be purchased 
‘“‘Fully Cooked” or ‘‘Cook-Before-Eating.”’ 
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Whatever your needs... to serve many \ 
or few . . . there’s a Swift’s Premium ham 


styled for you. You may choose from the 
whole bone-in-ham, shank and butt end 
pieces, the round boneless style, and the 
Hostess Ham which is completely bone- 
less but retains the ham shape. The new- 
est style, the semi-boneless ham, has all 
but the main bone removed, which makes 

" full, round slices easier to carve. 

\~ 
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Speaking of carving . . . many a host and 
hostess have faced the dilemma of how to 
carve the meat. For these “doubtfuls,”’ 
Martha Logan has a new booklet, ““The 
Host and Hostess Cook ’n Carve’’*, which 
contains step-by-step illustrated carving 
techniques for all meats, plus tips on 
selection and care of carving tools, and 
serving suggestions. 


Your young hostesses will de- 
light their guests as well as 
learn about the many varie- 
ties of dessert cheese by serv- 
ing a picture-pretty tray of 
Swift’s Brookfield Cheeses 
arranged amidst clusters of 
fresh fruit. A dessert to tempt 
the taste and top the feast. 


_ Address Martha Logan, Box 
6199, Chicago 9, Ill. State name, 
school name and address, and 
number of leaflets required. 


The two most trusted 
words in meat. 
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at the University of Maine last fall. 
Mrs. Marion Sweetman presided over 
the day’s activities, which included a 
luncheon and tea. The special guest 
was Pearl Greene, former head of the 
department, who came from Cali- 
fornia for the festivities. 

Jean M. Spearin, former home 
demonstration agent in An i 
County and Sagadahoc County, is 
now acting clothing specialist for the 
Maine Extension Service. She re- 
ceived her master’s degree last sum- 
mer at the University of Wisconsin 
after a year’s study at the Advanced 
Center for Agricultural Study. 

October 12, 1959 was a Red Letter 
Day for Home Economics at Farm- 
ington State Teacher's College. 
After years of anticipation, the possi- 
bility of having a new building was 
finally realized following a referendum 
vote to provide the necessary funds. 

Mrs. Sara Wilson, home demon- 
stration agent in Washington County, 
is a member of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth. 

MINNESOTA. Rochester and April 
30 are the place and date selected for 
the spring meeting of the Minnesota 
Home Economics Association. 

“Homemaker’s Holiday” is the title 
that has been chosen for the April 1 
and 2 meeting of the Minnesota Home 
Economists in Hom an an- 
nual event to which all HEIH mem- 
bers in the state are invited. A variety 
type of program is planned to inform 
homemakers of new trends and events 
in home economics. A festive luncheon 
and style show will also be included. 
The Homemakers Holiday will be 
preceded by the state HEIH meeting 
at Southdale, a new Minneapolis 
shopping center. 

A Mock Food Forum was arranged 
for the March meeting of the Twin 
Cities Home Economists in Business. 
Reports on information presented at 
the November Food Forum in New 
York were followed by a panel discus- 
sion. Those participating were Ruth 
Andre and Mary Kimball of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and Helen Hallbert and 
Marylee Duehring of General Mills, 
Inc. 

Duane Lundgren, guidance director 
of the Fridley High School, will speak 
to Twin Cities HEIB’s at their April 
meeting on vocational guidance and 
recruitment and how it can apply to 
the field of home economics. 

The Minnesota congressional dele- 
gates saw an exhibit of research in 
foods, household equipment, nutrition, 
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and clothing when they visited the St. 
Paul campus of the University of 
Minnesota on December 16. 

Homemakers’ programs were pre- 
sented by faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota each day of Farm 
and Home Week, held on the St. Paul 
campus from January 12 to 15. 

The second annual Home Eco- 
nomics Day sponsored by the School 
of Home Economics of the University 
for high school students will be held 
on April 23 on the St. Paul campus. 

Dr. Gladys I. Bellinger left the 
University of Minnesota on January 15 
to become professor and head of the 
home economics division of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. Dr. Esther McGin- 
nis and Mrs. Natalie Gallagher are 
replacing Dr. Bellinger on temporary 
and part-time appointments. Miss 
McGinnis, who recently retired from 
Ohio State University, is teaching 
courses in family relationships and 
working with graduate students; Mrs. 
Gallagher is teaching undergraduate 
classes and advising freshmen. 

Louise A. Stedman is carrying out 
a study of the Johnson Interest Inven- 
tory to determine its usefulness in 
counseling freshmen home economics 
students at the University. 

Mary Lou Muller, recently a home 
agent in Michigan, has joined the staff 
of the Minnesota Extension Service as 
home improvement specialist. 

MISSOURI. Students studying in- 
terior design in the home economics 
department at the University of Mis- 
souri take off-campus field training 
before graduation. Students who have 
good scholastic records are encouraged 
to take eight weeks of practical train- 
ing with professional designers, and 
college credit is given for this work. 
Opportunities are reported good for 
interior design graduates. 

After serving Missouri homemakers 
since World War I, Rena Jenkins, 
state extension agent at the University 
of Missouri, retired on December 31. 
Known as a friend and homemaking 
consultant to thousands of women 
throughout the state, Miss Jenkins 
began work as a home agent in the 
emergency war food program in 1917, 
soon after her graduation from the 
University of Missouri. As state ex- 
tension agent during the last 20 years, 
she supervised home agents in 50 
Missouri counties. She was honored 
in special ceremonies at the recent 
annual meeting of the Missouri Home 
Agents Association at the University. 

Mrs. Katharyn Zimmerman, state 
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leader of home economics extension 
for the past 11 years, became assistayy i 
director of the Missouri Agricultura) 
Extension Service on December | | 
In the newly created position, she hy 
charge of extension home economic | 
programs. One of the recent deve 
ments under Mrs. Zimmerman’s guid. | 
ance has been increased work with 
young homemakers. This has included | 
schools for young wives and special 
extension club programs aimed at this | 
group. 

Mrs. Marie Huff, director of home | 
economics education in the State De. 
partment of Education, was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of State Supervisors for a 
two-year term. 

Esther Grover, supervising teacher 
of Central Missouri State College at 
Raytown High School, is chairman. 
elect of the National Association o 
Vocational Homemaking Teachers. She 
will become chairman in 1961, when 
the Association’s annual meeting wil 
be held in Kansas City, Missouri. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. At the May 
13 and 14 meeting of the New Hamp 
shire Home Economics Association 
at Eastern Slopes Inn, North Conway, 
AHEA President Olga P. Brucher will 
discuss “New Directions in Home 
Economics.” 

Two half-hour evening television 
programs to assist mothers with pre 
school children’s clothing problems 
were presented in January by Ruth 
Pearce of the University of New 
Hampshire over WENH-TV, Channel 
1l. The January 19 program showed 
how to fit infants and preschool chil 
dren properly 


The January 26 program included 
contemporary ideas of functional 
children’s clothes with emphasis o 
psychological features and self-help 
features. 

NEW JERSEY. A full evening 
curriculum in home economics leading 
to a degree for part-time students will 
be introduced by University College, 


the evening division of Rutgere— 


The State University, in September. | 


The new program, a_ co-operative 
undertaking between University Col- 
lege and the home economics depatt- 
ment of Douglass College, is designed 
to enable employed persons to qualify 
for professional careers in home ec 
nomics. The program will lead to # 
BS degree with instruction offered is 
both the Newark and New Brunswich 
centers. 
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Besides the basic requirements com- 
gon to all University College degree 
. the home economics pro- 
gam will include personal and family 
t, child development, foods 
and nutrition, clothing and textiles, 
housing and home furnishings. 
Mema Samples, chairman of the 
nt of home economics at 
Douglass College, will be in charge 
of the new program. Details may be 
obtained at the office of Rutgers Uni- 
versity College at 77 Hamilton Street, 


New Brunswick, or at 601 Broad 
Street, Newark. 
NEW YORK. “Science and the 


Home Economist” will be the theme 
of the annual meeting of the New 
York State Home Economics Asso- 
dation to be held April 29 and 30 
in Binghamton. 

Orrea Pye, professor of nutrition 
at Columbia University, has returned 
fom sabbatical leave, during which 
se made professional visits to medi- 
al institutions and nutrition labora- 
tories in India and the Philippines. 

Ruth Ganger is supervising a 


_ fashion tour of Europe sponsored by 


Home | 


Bele Sess 


Syracuse University in June and July. 
‘OHIO. AHEA President-elect 
Dorothy Siegert Lyle, the featured 
geaker at the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association’s annual meeting 
in Toledo from March 31 to April 2, 
slected “The Years Ahead Are Up to 
You” as the topic of her luncheon 
address. The Friday evening tour of 
the Toledo Harbor and Port facilities 
was concluded with a dinner and pro- 
gam at the Naval Armory. 

Ann Rieder of WBNS, Columbus, 
was selected to present the Saturday 
moming Eye Opener on “Making the 
Most of Yourself.” 

The 3-day program included the 
istallation of Mrs. Helen Marley Cal- 


| may of Toledo as president. 





Honorary life memberships in the 
Ohio Association were presented to 
Gulotta Greer and Mrs. Faith Lan- 
mm Gorrell, both having been simi- 
lly honored with AHEA life 
memberships at the 50th anniversary 
meting of the AHEA in Milwaukee. 
The Home Economics Council of 
the Ohio Home Economics Association 
its January meeting paid tribute 
© A. B. Graham, native Ohioan, 
fineer educator, and founder of 4-H 
tbs, who died on January 14 in 
at the age of 91. His keen 
Mérest in the Association was re- 
feeted by his attendance at the annual 
meting last April in Columbus. 
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The Home Economists in Home- 
making section of the Association 
mourns the death of two outstanding 
members: Mrs. Elsie Staeger Min- 
ton, a charter member of the Franklin 
County HEIH, who died on July 22, 
1959; and Mrs. Leis Taft Worline, 
who died on December 13 at her 
winter home in Florida. During 1943- 
45 Mrs. Worline was chairman of the 
AHEA’s HEIH section and formerly 
was active in the Cleveland HEIH 
group. 

A_ vocational guidance committee 
including Kathryn Ashcraft of the 
Franklin County Home Economics 
Association, Mary Frick, a HEIB, and 
Gloria Kyne of the Columbus Dietetic 
Association have prepared slides for 
home economics recruitment. A pre- 
view of them was shown the Columbus 
Home Economists in Business at their 
March meeting. 

Martha Davis, former OHEA 
president and past Cleveland HEIB 
chairman, spoke at the January meet- 
ing of the Cleveland HEIB’s on 
“Family Life in the Inner City.” Mary 
Huck, also a former OHEA president 
and now director of home economics 
for the Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors in Dayton, discussed “Selling 
Techniques” at the March meeting. 

The recent tribute paid by Miami 
University to Isabel Bevier, a Plymouth 
(Ohio) native, has resulted in the 
establishment of a permanent annual 
award to a girl student of Plymouth 
High School who intends to make a 
profession of home economics. 

“We Never Work Alone” was the 
title of the address of LeVelle Wood 
of Ohio State University and immedi- 
ate past president of the American 
Dietetic Association at the morning 
session of the Ohie School Food 
Service Association on March 19 at 
the Youth Center of the Ohio State 
Fair Grounds. Martha Apple, presi- 
dent-elect of the Association, presided 
at the luncheon meeting. 

The School of Home Economics at 
Ohio State University honored two 
outstanding alumnae in recognition of 
professional achievement and _ service 
of distinction to the community: Mrs. 
Blanche B. Bowers, retired, who 
continues to be active in the Ohio 
Nutrition Committee, the Women’s 
Committee of the Columbus Sym- 
phony, and the Indianola Lutheran 
Church; and Helen H. Hunsch- 
er, chairman of the department of 
home economics at Western Reserve 
University, who was honored for dis- 
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tinction in the field of nutrition. Dr. 
Hunscher’s research has pertained to 
health and welfare especially of 
mothers and children. 

Mrs. Dorothy Chapman, former 
dietitian of the O.S.S.0. Home in 
Xenia and a graduate of the Tuskegee 
commercial dietetic department, has 
been serving as a consultant in the 
Organization and Management class 
at Central State College. 

“The Wild Blue Yonder” was the 
theme of the Northeastern Ohio Re- 
gional Conference of Home Eco- 
nomics College Clubs held at 
Baldwin-Wallace College on October 
24. Speakers and their topics in- 
cluded: Beth Peterson of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., who discussed 
“Test Tube Textiles”; George Urban, 
Northern Ohio Food Terminal, “A 
Galaxy of Food”; and “Home Eco- 
nomics Has a Heart” by Mrs. Florence 
LaGanke Harris of the Cleveland 
Press. 

OREGON. The Associated Women 
Students of Oregon State College 
have sponsored a series of convoca- 
tions on “The Educated Woman” this 
winter in an attempt to widen the 
horizon of every student. Mrs. Beth 
Bailey McLean of OSC, for many 
years “Martha Logan” of Swift & Co., 
began the series with a talk on “The 
Role of the Educated Woman as 
Hostess in the Home.” The second 
meeting was a panel discussion of 
“The Role of the Educated Woman 
in the Professional World,” presented 
by Del Schalock, assistant professor of 
family life at OSC; Jean Lewis, state 
senator from Portland; and Mrs. Mil- 
ton Mater, vice-president of the Mater 
Construction Company and author of 
numerous technical and nontechnical 
articles. Rosemary Scott was moder- 
ator. Other programs will consider 
women as parents and as members of 
the community. 

Wife-Saving is a new course at 
OSC developed as an outcome of a 
joint project between the State De- 
partment of Vocational Education and 
the home economics education depart- 
ment at the College. The course is 
planned to promote utilization of 
management principles to better ad- 
vantage in the home. 

Home economists from seven coun- 
tries were guests of the School of 
Home Economics at OSC during the 
first week of January. Included were 
Eunice Warner, a teacher of home 
economics in Arinadad, Trinidad; 
Persephoni Tzakou, a teacher from 
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Athens, Greece; Gerdur Johanns- 
dottier, a teacher at the domestic sci- 
ence college at Langarvatn, Iceland; 
Mrs. Terttu Nurmiaho, a teacher 
from Finland; Perviz F. Jasavala of 
the government girls’ secondary 
school, Zanzibar; Eu Lan Oh, teacher 
of domestic science in the Methodist 
Girls School, Penang, Malaya; and 
Nail Falay, teacher and assistant 
dean in an Ankara (Turkey) school. 

An 88-year-old coed at OSC has 
become an inspiration to students 
many years her junior. She is Mrs. 
Winifred Case Knapp, now of Cor- 
vallis, who in 1920 was the first 
woman to receive a master’s degree in 
home economics from the University 
of Minnesota. Last fall she enrolled 
for the course “Recent Advances in 
Foods” “just for her own edification,” 
she says, to help her keep up with 
current information. At present she 
is making use of the small loom in her 
apartment by taking advanced train- 
ing in weaving. Mrs. Knapp lives 
alone at 327 North 25th Street, Cor- 
vallis. She says, “I like to be inde- 
pendent.” 

“The Home Economist in Com- 
munications” was discussed by Shirley 
Howard, director of women’s pro- 
grams, KOAC-TV, before the OSC 
Home Economics Club on January 14. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Forty persons 
who will work as experimenters in 
finding methods and techniques for 
most effectively publicizing the real 
aims and purposes of the home eco- 
nomics profession attended a training 

in Harrisburg on January 22 
and 23. The results of this experiment 
will be reported at the convention of 
the Pennsylvania Home Economics 
Association on May 6 and 7. 

“Setting Our Sights for the Space 
Age” has been chosen as the theme 
of the annual spring meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Dietetic Association 
on April 28 and 29 at the Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg. Program features 
will include a demonstration and illus- 
trated lecture on food and nutrition 
research for space and military feed- 
ing, a banquet at the West Shore 
Country Club, and a travelogue—“Our 
Forty-ninth and Fiftieth States.” 

Barbara Holes, formerly food pro- 
duction manager for Mannings, Inc., 
in San Francisco, has been appointed 
director of food standards for Slater 
Food Service Management with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. She will be 
responsible for development of quality 
standards such as ingredient specifica- 
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tions, recipes and methods of prepara- 


tion, cooking presentation, and serving. 
Slater serves employees, executives, 
students, and patients in 31 states. 

RHODE ISLAND. “Radioactive 
Fallout—Its Effect on Food and Nu- 
trition” was the topic discussed by 
Senator John O. Pastore of Rhode 
Island, chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Committee, at the Annual Joint 
Meeting of the Rhode Island Home 
Economics Association, Rhode Island 
Dietetic Association, and the Nutrition 
Council. 

Constitution and bylaw changes at 
the last annual meeting provided for 
the election of the president one year 
in advance of her term of office. Violet 
Higbee, state home demonstration 
leader, is the first president-elect. 

“New Directions for Home Eco- 
nomics” was the theme of the work- 
shop of the Tri-State Inter-College 
Conference, which met at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island with Marjorie 
East of Pennsylvania State University 
as keynote speaker and discussion 
group consultant. Beverly Downing 
of the University was the workshop 
chairman. 

The New England Association for 
Nursery Education will hold its an- 
nual meeting at the University of 
Rhode Island on April 23. Milton 
Senn of Yale University and Cornelia 
Goldsmith of New York City will be 
speakers. George Fitzelle and Sylvia 
Lapin of the child development and 
family relations department at the 
University of Rhode Island will be 
discussion leaders. Marjorie Maynard 
of the University is president of the 
New England Association. 

Lillian Peppard, a faculty member 
of the University of Rhode Island de- 
partment of home economics from 
1918 through 1932 and a founder of 
Omicron Nu earlier at Michigan State 
College, celebrated her 95th _birth- 
day on February 20. Her address is 
6218 Miramonte Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Crandall was a 
member of a panel on “Problems of 
Consumer Prices” at the New England 
Consumer Conference held at Boston 
College on November 21 and co- 
sponsored by various organizations, 
including the Massachusetts Home 
Economics Association (see page 
277). 

Evelyn Lyman, Extension Service 
home management specialist, who has 
had offices in Providence, has joined 
her colleagues in the Extension Serv- 
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ice offices in the recently completed 
Woodward Hall in Kingston, Ney | 
facilities include laboratory space fo | 
agents and leader training work | 


shops. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. Experiment 
Station scientists at South Dako 
State College have been studying the | 
effects of hard water on various foods 

The flavor and color of frozen 
and green beans rated about the same ' 
whether cooked in hard or soften 
water, but those vegetables cooked jp | 
softened water were more tender thay 
those cooked in hard water. 

Coffee and tea made with hard wate 
were rated best in flavor, but it wa 
revealed that the judges were accu. 
tomed to hard water in these bever. 
ages. The tests showed that tea wa 
clearer and of better color if steeped 
in distilled or softened water. The re. 
searchers advise homemakers who we 
hard water for making tea to boil th 
water first from 7 to 10 minutes. This 
usually gives a clearer beverage. Water 


high in iron content gives poor color | 


to coffee and tea. 

WISCONSIN. Home economic 
graduates of Stout State College a 
now eligible for membership in the 
American Association of University 
Women. 

Josephine Pollock, assistant state 
leader of home economics extension, 
is on leave this semester to travel. 

WYOMING. The Wyoming Hom 
Economics Association will hold it 
annual meeting in Casper on April § 
and 9. 

George R. Carpenter, who wil 
complete study for his PhD in the 
area of marriage and family living at 
Purdue University in June, will join 
the staff of the division of home eco 
nomics at the University of Wyoming 
to teach classes in Marriage and Child 
Development. 

Foreign students studying in the 
division of home economics at the 
University of Wyoming include: 
Yasuko Tobe of Tokyo, Japan, 
cipient of a P.E.O. scholarship, whe 
will complete her work in August and 
continue study of interior decoration 
in New York before returning to her 
home, and Mrs. Syamala Rajender, 
who arrived in February from Visak- 
hapatnam, India, and will work t 
ward a master’s degree in nutrition. 

Marion Yule, assistant professor of 
vocational education at the University 
of Wyoming, was initiated as @ 
honorary member of Delta Chapter of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron in January. 
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FROM THE 


Research Relating to Children, 
Bulletin 10, has been issued by the 
Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fre. As in previous issues, this bul- 
tin includes reports of research in 

or research very recently 
completed on growth and develop- 
ment; personality and adjustment; 
educational process; exceptional chil- 
dren; the family, social, economic, 
and cultural influences; health serv- 
ices; and social services. It does not 
include studies reported in previous 
bulletins—even when they are still 
continuing. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
DC., for $1. 


“The only sure defense of democ- 
racy will be its inner growth, and the 
first essential of this growth is some- 
thing far less grandiose but far more 
dificult of realization than a National 
Defense Education Act, or a crash 
program under any other title—name- 
ly, a true recognition that each child 
in each classroom in our schools is a 
mique human being, who one day 
must make choices and give consents 
that will help to perfect us all.” This 
is the way John Hersey concludes his 
exellent pamphlet called Intelli- 
gence, Choice, and Consent. This 
Bpage pamphlet is one of a series 
of eight essays on American education 
=a series called Education in the Na- 
tion's Service, produced by the Wood- 
ww Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65th 
Steet, New York 21, N.Y. This 
pamphlet, singly, sells for 25 cents. 
However, all eight essays are avail- 
ible in a paper-back volume for $2 
fom the same address. 


Anew magazine, American Youth, 
wil be sent free every other month 
® newly licensed young drivers at 
heir homes. It is a handsome and 
interesting publication, edited espe- 
tilly for teen-agers, with particular 
emphasis on safe driving practices, 
mis made available by General 

Each issue will contain 


ticles on hobbies. sports, school ac- 





tivities, vocational guidance, outstand- 
ing teen-agers, and other stories of 
general interest to youngsters—as well 
as at least article designed to 
promote safe driving habits among 
the nation’s young motorists. 


one 


Just what is fashion? High-style 
originals and diamond necklaces? 
Those lean models in the high-fashion 
magazine? How to Be Well-Dressed, 
issued by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, answers 
these and similar questions for you. 
This little booklet, pleasingly written 
and illustrated, is available free from 
Box 293, Radio City Station, New 
York, N.Y., and is the first in a series. 
The next two, scheduled to appear 
very soon, are on how to plan a 
trousseau and on school and college 
wardrobes. They, too, will be free. 

The Office of Education of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has issued its first 
Educational Teleguide. This Tele- 
guide will serve as a central source 
of information on educational TV— 
lists of cities and channels which have 
programs, a list of new books on 
educational TV, and a list of colleges 
and universities which offer courses in 
television are just a few of the areas 
covered in this 79-page booklet. Avail- 
able for 30 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Of Films and Slides—The School 
of Home Economics of the University 
of Connecticut has available films and 
slides which should be of interest to 
all those concerned with the voca- 


tional rehabilitation of handicapped 
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homemakers. Child Care Problems 
of Physically Handicapped Mothers 
is a 16 mm, 30-minute, sound, color 
film whose title is self-explanatory. 
Where There’s a Will, a 16 mm, 
28-minute, sound, color film, portrays 
various ways in which four handi- 
capped mothers have made adjust- 
ments in order to resume their home- 
making and child care responsibilities. 
These two films sell for $165 each, 
but they may be borrowed for one 
dollar to cover handling charges. You 
Can Do Family Laundry with Hand 
Limitations is a series of twenty-five 
2 x 2 colored slides. A script to ex- 
plain each slide accompanies the 
series. Principles of Work Simplifi- 
cation Illustrated by Baby Bathing 
with Hand Limitations is a series of 
fifteen 2 x 2 colored slides which also 
have an explanatory script accom- 
panying them. Both series are suit- 
able for professional groups or for 
patient training and are available for 
purchase only—the former for $9 per 
set, the latter for $6 per set. 

The Legislative Commission of the 
National Education Association has 
made available on free loan a 22- 
minute, 16 mm, sound movie on fed- 
eral financial support of education 
called It’s Up to Congress. Included 
with the film is a speaker's guide and 
other pertinent material. Write to 
NEA Legislative Commission, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., for further information about 
or loan of this film. 


The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation has sent us Teaching Nutri- 
tion in the Elementary Schools, the 
newest in their Classroom Teachers 
Series. This 32-page, illustrated book- 
let is divided into three sections—basic 
information on nutrition for teachers, 
activities for nutrition education suit- 
able for the first through the sixth 
grades, and sources of information and 
teaching aids on nutrition. Single 
copies are 75 cents, with discounts on 
quantity orders, from AAHPER-NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Ira J. Gordon of the University of 
Florida has done an interesting, 36- 
page pamphlet called Children’s 
Views of Themselves for the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national. Copies are available for 75 
cents from that Association at 1200 
15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





Stari 
with 
HOUSING... 


and communatie S are hualt of homes 


Sooner than you think, you will be making 
decisions about housing. 


You'll need to decide: You'll want to recognize: 

City or suburb? Space for enjoyable living 
House or apartment? Convenient design 

Buy or rent? Comfort and easy maintenance 
How much to pay? Safety and good equipment 


Elements of lasting satisfaction 


Housing will be one of your biggest decisions, one of your 
largest investments, an important responsibility in your community. 


Be ready to make a wise choice. 
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Brooks 


These home economists 
' have careers 
in housing 





: Avis Woolrich Anna L. Wood 
Institute of Home Economics Chairman, Interior Decoration 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and Home Planning 


College of Home Economics 
Washington State University 


pareer In housing? 


Architect, interior decorator, do-it-yourself handy man or 

handy woman, home owner, homemaker, builder, or contractor. 
NS For professional or amateur, housing can be a satisfying and 

successful career. To prepare to manage your own housing better 

and to explore your interest in housing as a career 


Here are some things you can do while you are still in High School: 
Choose homemaking courses that include housing 

and household equipment. 

Elect plenty of mathematics and physics as well as social 
studies if you consider a career in building, architecture, 

or housing in home economics. 

Plan redecorating or simple remodeling projects 

that you can carry out; how will they add to the value 

of the house, to its comfort, to its beauty? 

What family resources will they require? 

Set up a storage-efficiency project with your mother for the 
kitchen, for clothes storage, for storage of hobby equipment. 
Collect floor plans for houses; become familiar with 

costs of renting an apartment or house and of building or 
buying a house. 

What part of a monthly budget must be used for housing? 


Study zoning laws, community projects under way to 
improve your community. 


lity. 


* Mrs. Barbara Jeanne McDougal, 
Former Faculty Member, 

and Student 
Department of Home Economics 
Carson-Newman College 
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Planning for Nutrition Education 
in Elementary Schools 

(Continued from page 262) 
in the school lunch may be rejected by these chil- 
dren. The lunch menus are planned to meet ap- 
proximately one-third of the nutritional recom- 
mendations for children. Rejection of important 
foods is cause for real concern. 

It is not enough to encourage children to eat 
all foods in school. Desirable habits are the result 
of repeated experience with important foods at 
home as well as in school. Tasting parties in class- 
rooms provide opportunities for children to taste 
and learn to enjoy important foods. This activity 
can be reinforced by meetings with parents at 
which unfamiliar but important foods can be pre- 
sented, desirable methods of preparation demon- 
strated, and cost comparisons made in an effort to 
encourage parents to provide such foods at home. 
The value of well-planned meetings with parents 
has been demonstrated by nutrition educators in 
several communities. 


Where to Look for Improvement 


School records. Attendance records should reveal 
fewer half-day and one-day absences. This is 
logically to be expected if the general health of 
the school population is improved. Nurses’ records, 
too, should show fewer children sent home from 
school due to minor illnesses. 

The growth curves of children, plotted as a 
result of periodic measurements of height and 
weight, should show continuous growth. 

The school lunchroom or classroom. Increased 
school lunch participation usually results when a 
positive, functional program of nutrition education 
becomes a part of the total school program. This 
ensures more children at least one well-planned 
meal daily. Less food rejection indicates changes 
in the attitudes of children toward food. Periodic 
food waste studies in the school lunch may show 
measurable improvement in the eating habits of 
the school population. Observation in the lunch- 
room and classroom may reveal better “bag” 
lunches and snacks brought from home. 


April 


Dietary surveys. Carefully conducted and intg 
preted dietary surveys, made periodically, 
progress of the individual as well as the group 
terms of eating habits. 

Some of these sources of evidence are more ¢ 
jective than others. No one source, by itself, o¢ 
be called conclusive evidence of improvement; by 
when all the evidence is gathered, studied, 
compared, it is possible to see improvement 
eating habits. 


In Conclusion 


The earliest efforts to teach nutrition in school 
were directed toward the eradication of deficie 
diseases through adequate dietary intake. As 
learned more about nutrition and diet apprai 
it became evident that all children could pr 
from nutrition education. 

At first, emphasis was given to the selection 
those foods which provided specific nutrients p 
venting deficiency disease. With the developm 
of public health measures such as the enrichme 
of cereal grains and flour, the addition of iodine 
salt, and vitamin D to milk, such diseases as ber 
beri, pellagra, simple goiter, and rickets were, 
the most part, eradicated. Continual education 
needed, however, to keep the public informed 
the necessity for using these foods to ensure p 
tection against deficiency diseases. 

The educational responsibility is much broad 
than this, however, and the best educational a 
proaches emphasizing the food essentials for 
adequate diet must be employed to obtain 
round health protection for all individuals. 
health of future generations depends on our abil 
to accomplish these goals. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS Goes into Third Printing 


The third printing since its publication in June 1959 is now under way for 
Home Economics—New Directions: A Statement of Philosophy and Objec- 
tives. This bulletin will now be available for 10 cents a copy. Order from 
AHEA Headquarters, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 








